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THE TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 


T* all ages of the world, the most monstrous abuses have found 

their defenders among good and noble-minded people ; and this 
is especially true of those acts which a subsequent period regards as 
outrages against the individual, but which at the time were defended 
by many on the ground of expediency, the advantage of the country, 
the glory of God, the progress of humanity, or the ultimate good of the 
person injured. Thus, the gladiatorial exhibitions of ancient Rome 
were looked upon as politic amusements, which tended to excite 
harmless emotions to the exclusion of more dangerous sentiments. 
The Duke of Alva, and others of his type, professed to be actuated by 
a laudable desire to put down rebellion ; and it is entirely within the 
range of possibility that they were kind and loving fathers and friends. 
Witches and heretics were burned at the stake or drowned in the 
flood at the instigation of tender-hearted women, and by judges of 
gentle bearing, who honestly thought they were serving God and 
society ; and the insane were loaded with chains, beaten and sub- 
jected to many other corporeal sufferings by the orders of learned 
and humane men, who sincerely believed that they were acting in 
accordance with the most benevolent instincts,—as in fact they 
probably were. But as time passes on the acts of those who have pre- 
ceded us are seen in their true light, and judged by a higher standard. 
The human nature of to-day is more advanced than the human nature 
of yesterday, and what were deemed to be great truths then are seen 
to be vile errors now. It denounces the dungeon, the lash, and the 
fetters for lunatics, but it clings tenaciously to the strap, the camzsole, 
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and the Utica crib. It looks back with horror to the time when the 
insane were flogged as a therapeutical measure “to beat the devil 
out of them,” but regards with complacency and even favor the forci- 
ble feeding of the poor creatures by ignorant and brutal attendants, 
and the consequent life-long injury or death of the victims. That 
those who come after us will regard our conduct in these matters 
very much as we do that of the mad-house keepers of less than a 
century ago is not a matter for doubt. Already the revolution has 
begun. 

Few, even among those who have given some attention to the sub- 
ject, know the depth of wretchedness to which within a comparatively 
short period the lunatic was consigned, and which, even at the pres- 
ent day, is in some places scarcely lessened. Dr. Conolly,! whose 
advanced ideas of science and humanity led to the uniform adoption 
in England of the “ non-restraint” system of treatment, speaking only 
thirty years ago on this subject, says: “ Very few physicians of edu- 
cation were to be found, until a recent period, devoting themselves to 
mental disorders. Those occupied in asylums were chiefly distin- 
guished by an eccentricity and a roughness which, unfitting them for 
other professional vocations, made them willing to undertake to treat 
mad people. By such persons, ill-educated, prejudiced, and without 
any resources but methods of violence, and who had never studied the 
forms and treatment of mental disorders, all attempts to ameliorate 
the condition of the insane were bitterly and unscrupulously opposed 
with every effort and every contrivance of vulgar minds. Mean- 
time, the outside walls of an asylum were regarded with awe; the 
shrieks issuing from it made night hideous ; the frantic creatures 
enclosed in their dens furnished appalling subjects for the artist or 
the novelist ; squalor and dirt, and famine and ferocity were every- 
where to be met with.” And now in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century we find that the methods which Conolly so vigorously de- 
nounced, and to the abolition of which he gave his life, are in full use 
in almost every asylum in the United States ; that the attempts to im- 
prove the condition of the insane are opposed, as in his day, by those 
who have the charge of them ; that dens are still in existence, chains 
still employed, blows still inflicted, systematic flogging still practised, 
the strait-jacket still used as a means of restraint; and that these 
agencies of subjection are supplemented by the Utica crib, —an 
apparatus not only inhuman, but one which no person possessing a 


1 Croonian Lectures, 1849, London, p. 18. 
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competent knowledge of the physiology of the brain and the pathol- 
ogy of insanity would venture to introduce into the wards of a lunatic 
asylum. 

I do not mean to be understood as saying that all these various 
measures for punishing and subduing a maniac are sanctioned by 
those in authority. No superintendent, so far as I know, approves of 
his patients being knocked down, beaten, or put in irons; but, never- 
theless, these things and even worse are perpetrated in American 
.institutions for the insane, either through the ignorance, the negli- 
gence, or the indifference of their superintendents ; and others equally 
bad are done with their full knowledge and approval. Doubtless 
many of the outrages against humanity which are committed in our 
asylums are the direct result of the system by which their officers 
are appointed. But this only makes the matter worse. If it were 
individuals only with which those who have undertaken the task 
of ameliorating the condition of the insane had to contend, the 
contest would be neither long nor doubtful; but there are trustees 
and commissioners, and legislatures and political parties to meet, who 
have an interest — one which appeals with great force to the average 
American mind: the love of patronage —in keeping things as they 
are. 

Now let us see what kind of atrocities are permitted by the system 
which prevails throughout this country. In this survey, it will not 
be necessary to go back farther than two or three years, or to refer 
to more than a few examples of the number which have been un- 
earthed by legislative committees, casual visitors, and newspaper re- 
porters, or which have been revealed by mere accident. 

Within about a year four homicides occurred in the New York 
City lunatic asylum on Ward’s Island. In one of these a patient was 
beaten to death by an attendant; in another, an attendant was killed 
by a patient ; in the third, a patient was thrown off the wharf and 
drowned by another patient ; and in the fourth, one lunatic was or- 
dered to give a hot bath to another, not only insane, but paralyzed. 
After getting him into the bath-tub he turned on the hot water and 
walked away leaving the poor wretch actually to be boiled to death. 
In the asylum at St. Peter, Minnesota, a patient who refused to eat 
had his mouth filled with food by a nurse, and the mess pushed down 
into his stomach with the handle of a knife, while another nurse held 
him down. On one occasion he ran away, yelling that they wanted 
to kill him. He was caught and laid on a bench; one attendant held 
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his hands, and sat across his body ; another attendant and a patient 
helped to hold him ; his mouth was plugged to prevent his closing it. 
The food (soup) was poured in from a pitcher; his breath was heard 
to “gurgle” as the soup went into his windpipe, and in five minutes 
he was dead. 

Owing to an erroneous idea that the food is poisoned, to some 
other delusion, or to a determined intention to commit suicide, it 
frequently happens that lunatics refuse to eat. The operation of 
forcible feeding is a delicate one, requiring anatomical skill; and yet. 
it is one which in American asylums is often left to be performed by 
ignorant and brutal attendants, a physician not even being present. 
Thus, at the Bloomingdale Asylum in New York, a lady while be- 
ing fed by a nurse had the soft parts of the roof of her mouth torn 
away by the spoon being rammed violently down her throat. From 
the testimony taken in this case, preliminary to a suit for damages, 
and which has not yet been published, I make the following citations : 

Mrs. Cochran says she saw both Jane Eaton and Jane Gordon, 
nurses in Bloomingdale, forcibly feeding a patient. They had a 
wooden wedge which they put into her mouth, and then they fed her 
with a spoon (folio 93). Dr. Choate says it is done by attendants 
in asylums (folio 119). Jane Eaton, a nurse, puts on the camisole 
without instructions from the physician (folio 125). Was told to use 
force in feeding (folio 127). Used a spoon or a wedge to force open 
the mouth. “The most difficult person I ever had to feed” (folio 
132),—and yet the duty was left to a nurse; the doctor was never 
present when she was fed (folio 133). The nurse does not always 
report to the physician when she uses the camisole. Has seen blood 
come from Mrs. N’s mouth when she was feeding her (folio 138). 
Was taken naked from her room to the bath-room (folio 146). The 
doctor says forcible feeding is delegated to an attendant (folio 150). 

Last winter, rumors in regard to the bad management of the Long- 
view Asylum, in Ohio, became so prevalent that the legislature ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate them. From the report made on 
the subject I make the following extracts : — 


According to the testimony of several eye-witnesses, a punishment frequently 
and sometimes gleefully resorted to by attendants in this asylum is one known as 
“taking down.” “Taking down,” in the words of the testimony, consists in trip- 
ping or throwing the patient to the floor, holding her down (for ‘‘ taking down” is a 
female punishment; the men being usually knocked down) with the knee on the 
chest, while another employé gags the patient, and still another holds the patient’s 
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hands. The patient is held down till she is quite weak and exhausted, becomes 
purple in the face, and the breath is almost gone. 

Another punishment is to make a “spread eagle” of a patient. This consists 
in stripping a patient to nakedness, and making attendants whip him with wet 
towels. This is a punishment inflicted for a refusal to work. It is described as 
very painful, and is practised because it leaves no marks. 

There is testimony as to ducking, kicking, beating, black eyes, and other 
marks of cruelty. It is in evidence that weak patients are overworked, and all in- 
mates have not been properly fed and cared for. Hard work has been needlessly 
compelled in a room in which the mercury stood at one hundred and twenty de- 
grees. The use of “cribs” and the “strong room” is shown. Loathsome vermin 
in loathsome numbers have been allowed to accumulate upon the bedding, the 
apparel, and the person of patients. All of these things and others told with a 
painful plainness is the testimony that is made part of this report. 


The report then goes on to speak of the profanity of the attend- 
ants ; that “the superintendent has been guilty of inattention to his 
duties and gross neglect ;” and that the evidence “seems to the 
committee to destroy entirely the suggestion that the various hideous 
things were done without his knowledge and consent.” The Ohio 
legislative committee appears to have performed its work thoroughly ; 
and it is the more to be commended for this, inasmuch as the super- 
intendent was appointed on political grounds, and the majority of the 
committee was of the same political faith as this official. 

Similar horrors have recently been brought to light in the asylum 
at Kalamazoo, Michigan, by a committee of the legislature; and 
the New York State Board of Charities, only a few months ago, and 
shortly after the State Commissioner in Lunacy had rendered a favor- 
able report, found the Onondaga County Asylum in a condition which 
could scarcely be equalled by any mad-house of the last century. 
Dark and damp dungeons with only the earth for a floor existed ; into 
these the wretched lunatics were thrust, and, in addition, for a time 
deprived of food. It was also shown that the opinion existed in this 
institution that it was proper to inflict punishment on the insane by 
striking them with straps, showering them, and dashing water in their 
faces while they were held fast on the floor. 

Of the Blackwell's Island Asylum in New York City, a committee 
of the same Board reported last summer that, — 


This asylum continues to be a source of the greatest anxiety tous. We see 
that there is not proper provision for the patients, and we know that their surround- 
ings must of necessity increase and prolong the disease under which they are suf- 
fering ; and yet we are quite powerless to effect any permanent improvement. The 
Lodge and Retreat, where violent cases are confined, are buildings quite unfit for 
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any human beings ; and yet two hundred insane women are shut up in them. The 
cells in which the patients sleep are, in both of the institutions, lighted only by 
transoms over the doors. At night, when the patients spend nearly twelve hours 
closely shut up in these cells, they must be pitch dark ; and the air, which is not 
fresh even in the middle of the day, must be poisonous. In the Retreat many of 
the cells (measuring seven feet six inches by twelve feet nine inches by twelve 
feet) contain two beds ; and on one occasion lately, when the nurse opened one of 
these cells in the morning, she found one of the patients badly beaten about the 
head by her companion. The patients as a rule have nothing to do all day, and 
seldom go out except in the airing courts, — bare spaces surrounded by high board 
fences. Such circumstances cannot tend to the calming of an excited brain, but 
must rather serve to increase the disease and fix it upon the patient for life. The 
beneficial influence of a change to pleasanter surroundings and even partial em- 
ployment has been shown within a few weeks, when a number of patients from the 
Retreat were transferred to two new halls in the new building and were supplied 
with work. Of the six physicians now in the asylum, only one had had any ex- 
perience in the treatment of the insane before entering this institution. The 
younger men of course only enter the asylum for the purpose of gaining experience ; 
and this they do at the expense of the patients. As a rule they receive no salaries, 
and after serving a few months they usually resign, giving place to other inexperi- 
enced youths. During the past two years eighteen physicians have practised in 
the asylum. 


Things went on unaltered in this institution, in which the great 
city of New York keeps its indigent insane women to the number of 
about twelve hundred, till a few weeks ago they culminated in a series 
of disasters, — consisting of one woman being starved to death from 
neglect, another killed by eating rat poison left within her reach, and 
another delivered of a child while she was shut up in one of the cells 
mentioned, and moreover restrained at the same time by the camisole. 
In this case the pregnancy of the woman was not suspected ; that 
it was not is the worst feature of the affair. These “accidents,” it 
must be borne in mind, were not brought to light by any regular 
inquiries instituted by the authorities, but by a newspaper reporter 
in search of information for the journal with which he was connected. 
The publication of them and the comments thereon proved too much 
for the political Board which has the charge of these matters in the 
city of New York, and the superintendent was removed to make 
room for another, who, in addition to his new acquisition of twelve 
hundred insane women, retains the superintendency of eight hun- 
dred or more insane men on Ward’s Island ! 

These instances, and many others which might be adduced, show 
bad management. They are due in great part to the system which 
prevails in too many of our insane asylums of making appointments, 
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from the superintendent down to the lowest grade of attendants, in ac- 
cordance with the political tenets of the appointing power, and with- 
out regard to education, experience, or other elements of fitness.’ But 
there are many other points of mal-administration which are inten- 
tional with the asylum authorities, and which are really insisted upon 
by them as of pre-eminent excellence. These are mainly embraced 
within what is known as “mechanical restraint,” and to that most im- 
portant matter the attention of the reader is invited. 

In 1792 Pinel was appointed chief physician of the Bicétre, the 
great lunatic asylum for pauper men in Paris. He found that all the 
more violent cases were habitually kept chained. He struck off their 
irons, substituted kindness for blows, improved their diet, and so amel- 
iorated their condition in other respects that many who were regarded 
as incurable were restored to the world with their mental faculties 
again to guide them. This was the first grand step towards treating 
a lunatic somewhat in accordance with the methods employed with 
rational individuals. 

But Pinel’s motives appear to have sprung more from goodness of 
heart than from any therapeutical principle ; and, though knocking off 
the manacles from the maniac’s limbs, he still continued to employ in 
some cases milder methods of mechanical restraint. It was reserved 
for Dr. Conolly, an Englishman, in 1839, to demonstrate to the world 
that there was no antagonism between humanity and science in this 
matter, and that those methods of management which were most kind 
and gentle were at the same time most efficacious as curative agents. 
It is true that for two or three years previously the doctrine of “ non- 
restraint’’ had been advocated and practised to some extent ; but it 
had made little headway till Conolly, at the Hanwell Asylum of Lon- 
don, not only took away every form of apparatus calculated to confine 
the lunatic’s body or limbs, but wrote and spoke so eloquently and 
logically in support of his views that before long they came to be 

1 Probably the most remarkable example of this tendency which the world has ever wit- 
nessed is that of the superintendent of the North Carolina Lunatic Asylum at Raleigh. 
This officer, as appears from his biography published in the “ Physicians and Surgeons of 
the United States,” Philadelphia, 1878, p. 98, had previous to his appointment been a law- 
yer, a teacher, a superior court clerk, a physician practising three years, a captain in the 
Confederate army, twice a member of the Legislature, a member of the Constitutional State 
Convention, an aide-de-camp to the Governor with the rank of colonel, and that then “de- 
clining many offers of distinguished political positions, including that of Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, he accepted the office of Superintendent of the Insane Asylum at Raleigh.” The 
duties of which, it is further stated, he still continues to perform to the satisfaction of both 
political parties. 
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recognized as correct in most parts of the civilized world, — the only 
notable exception being the free and enlightened United States of 
America. When Dr. Conolly took charge of Hanwell, there were 
closets full of instruments of restraint which the attendants were 
allowed to use at their pleasure. There were strait-waistcoats, “re- 


‘ straint-chairs,” muffs, leg-locks, various kinds of complicated appara- 


tus, straps of different varieties, and even chains. The epileptics, 
over one hundred in number, were every night fastened by one hand 
to their bedsteads; and in addition there were over forty patients 
kept constantly in some form of mechanical bondage night and day. 
In his first report presented October 31, 1839, he says :!— 


The article of treatment in which the resident physician has thought it expedi- 
ent to depart the most widely from the previous practice of the asylum has been 


‘that which relates to the personal coercion or forcible restraint of the refractory 


patients. Without any intention of derogating from the high character acquired 
by the Asylum, it appeared to him that the advantage resulting from the degree of 
restraint permitted, and customary in it, at the period of his appointment was in no 
respect proportionable to the frequency of its application ; that the objections to the 
restraint actually employed were very serious ; and that z¢ was in fact creative of 
many of the outrages and disorders to repress which its application was commonly 
deemed indispensable, and consequently directly opposed to the chief design of all 
treatment,—-the cure of the disease. The example of the Lincoln Asylum, in 
which no patient has been put in restraint for nearly three years, came also power- 
fully in aid of an attempt to govern the asylum at Hanwell by mental restraint rather 
than by physical. 


But Dr. Conolly began very cautiously in his measures of reform, 
and did not at first dispense with every kind of mechanical restraint. 
For those patients who were continually making efforts to take off 
their clothes strong dresses were provided, which were secured around 
the waist by a leathern belt fastened by a small lock, and the covering 
for the feet consisted of warm boots similarly arranged. For those 
who were disposed to strike or otherwise injure others, to tear the bed 
clothes, etc., a dress of which the sleeves terminated in a stuffed glove, 
without divisions for the fingers and thumb, was provided. “But 
there was no form of strait-jacket, no hand-straps, no leg-locks, nor 
any contrivance confining the trunk or limbs or any of the muscles,” 
and all the restraint-chairs were removed from the wards. During 
the following year even these mild forms of restraint were removed, 


1 This and other extracts from Dr. Conolly’s reports are quoted from “ The Care and 
Cure of the Insane ; being the Reports of the ‘ Lancet’ Commission on Lunatic Asylums.” 
By I. Mortimer Granville, M.D., London. 1877. 
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and then Dr. Conolly enunciated a proposition the truth of which is 
entirely established, and which is applicable to any lunatic asylum 
in any country,— that “any contrivance which diminishes the neces- 
sity for vigilance proves hurtful to the discipline of an asylum.” 

Not satisfied with abolishing mechanical restraint, Dr. Conolly went 
still further. It had been the custom in all institutions for the insane 
not only to separate the most violent patients from those who were 
quiet and subdued,—a measure proper enough in itself, — but to 
place them in separate confinement, in “seclusion,” as it is called. 
But in 1842 we find him writing in his report, — 


The resident physician believes that all the officers of asylums who are ex- 
perienced in both methods of treatment have found, or will find, that the liberation 
of their patients from restraints has lessened the frequency of accidents and dimin- 
ished the anxieties and agitations of those having charge of them; so that even the 
various contrivances at first required for the prevention of evils and inconveniences 
formerly opposed by restraints —as strong dresses, seclusions, aud window guards 
— become less required. 


And by “seclusion” Dr. Conolly meant the simple confinement of 
the patient to his own bed-room, and not incarceration in a cell or a 
“padded room,” as the word implies in our time. As Dr. Granville?! 
remarks : — 


It is interesting to notice that this man of progress, who two years before 
gloried in the disuse of coercion chairs, leg-locks, and sleeves, but still employed, 
if he did not invent, stuffed gloves, is now rejoicing at the gradual disuse of the 
strong dresses he had himself described in laudatory terms, as we have seen in his 
first report, and the ‘“‘ seclusions” he recommended only two years earlier as one of 
the most important of curative means. 


The Belgian colony for the insane at Gheel has been so frequently 
described that it is scarcely necessary to do more than call attention 
to it as an instance in which almost absolute liberty is allowed to the 
patients ; but the French establishment of Fitz James, which is still 
more admirable, is less widely known, and therefore may profitably to 
the cause of asylum reform receive more extended notice. This 
institution, M. Pain? informs us, was founded in 1847, and takes 
its name from a neighboring village. The general appearance is 
that of a beautiful and extensive rural estate. Nothing there recalls 
the idea of confinement or seclusion. The colony is divided into 


1 The Care and Cure of the Insane, etc., vol. i. p. 113. 
2 Nouveau dictionnaire de médecine et la chirurgie pratiques. Paris. 1865. Tome III. 
Art. Asiles d’Aliénés. 
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four sections: (1) The administrative department, where are located 
the superintendent and the male-paying patients; (2) The farm 
where the colonists live; (3) The house in which the female-paying 
patients reside; and (4) The buildings occupied by the laundry and 
laundresses. At the farm are all kinds of agricultural implements. 
A steam-engine works the mill and other machines, such as straw and 
root cutters, etc. The establishment contains over three hundred 
lunatics, embracing convalescents and acute and chronic cases. Of 
these there are fifty paying patients who do but little work. The 
labors of the farm and laundry are carried on by about one hundred 
and seventy men and ninety women. The latter being only employed 
in washing. There are forty-five employés. Says M. Pain :— 


It is a wonderful thing to see with what eagerness those patients who know 
nothing of agricultural work accept laborious occupations. Influenced by the at- 
tractive details of his new life, the lunatic feels that he is again a member of soci- 
ety. The regularity of the life, accompanied as it is by existence in the purer air 
of the fields, harmonizes the functional operations of the system, re-establishes the 
strength, and inures greatly to the advantage of the very generally depressed state 
of health. We must also add to all this the immense benefits which result from 
the communication which is constantly going on between the asylum and the 
colony, and from which many medical indications result, constituting in our opin- 
ion the most valuable resources for treatment. Influenced by example, the melan- 
cholic little by little emerges from his torpor; under the genial sky he takes 
interest in his domestic animals, gives tender care to his plants, and finally breaks 
loose from his sombre pre-occupations. Idiots and imbeciles become docile and 
laborious workmen. And the active and disciplined life of the colony quickly met- 
amorphoses the lunatic regarded as incurable and carefully watched as dangerous ; 
and if there is not always a cure, there is at least some pleasure given to those here- 
tofore abandoned by science. There has never been a suicide to sadden the life at 
Fitz James, and escapes are more rare than at asylums where every obstacle to 
flight is necessarily interposed. 


M. Brierre de Boismont, himself a distinguished alienist and also 
superintendent of a lunatic asylum, visited Fitz James and made a 
special report on the subject to the French Academy of Sciences.! 
He found no signs of mechanical restraint in the halls, the sleeping- 
apartments, the farm-houses ; not even a gate or door was guarded ; 
there were no locks, no bolts, no bars; every thing was open, and 
every man and woman was free. What was the effect of this liberty? 
Were there broken bones and murders and suicides, such as so fre- 
quently occur in our asylums where restraint is practised? Nothing 


1 De la colonisation appliquée au traitement des aliénés. Cited in the journal de 
médecine mentale, t. i. p. 227. 1862. 
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of the kind has ever happened since its foundation, in 1847, to disturb 
the peace of Fitz James, or to call forth the disapprobation of human- 
itarians. On the contrary, as M. Brierre de Boismont declares, he 
saw fifty women for the most part affected with acute mania, and 
who would under our system have been agitated and delirious, work- 
ing in the country with all the assiduity of sane persons. He walked 
among them in company with some other gentlemen, and there were 
no exclamations, no indiscreet gestures ; they were not even noticed, 
and no one quitted her work. 

During last October a Medical Congress was held at Amsterdam, 
and there was a section especially devoted to “Mental Medicine.” It 
does not appear that any American Superintendents of Insane Asy- 
lums were present at this congress ; and the fact is one to be regretted, 
as the discussions were of a character calculated to enlarge the mental 
horizon of these gentlemen. The president of the section, M. Ramaer, 
opened the discussion with a discourse. The conclusions of this ad- 
dress were as follows :! — 


1. The rational application of the principle of mon-restraint should be adopt- 
ed as the general rule in the treatment of mental diseases. 

2. Insane asylums should be constructed with regard to this principle, and their 
medical and administrative services organized on this basis. 

3. The principal of these conditions are proper situation of the asylum and 
internal arrangement adapted to the system of non-restraint. The physician should 
be the director-in-chief of the internal service, and there should be a sufficient num- 
ber of intelligent male and female nurses. The overcrowding of asylums for the 
insane should be strictly prohibited. 


The conclusions were discussed at length, and then they were 
adopted without a dissenting voice from all the German, French, Bel- 
gian, Dutch, Italian, and British alienists present. There was one 
American scientist among the number, not a superintendent of an 
asylum, but one whose knowledge and humanity are well known 
throughout the civilized world,— the venerable Dr. Séguin; and we 
may be very sure his assent was not withheld. In his remarks on M. 
Ramaer’s address, M. Billod states that he visited five lunatic asy- 
lums in Holland, in not one of which did he find a single patient in a 
strait-jacket ; and that the superintendent of the institution at Meck- 
lenburg told him that he did not know what he should do if the 
impossible should occur, and a camisole should be necessary ; for 
there was not such an apparatus in any part of his asylum. 


1 M. le Dr. Billod in Annales Médico-Psychologiques, Novembre, 1879, p. 347- 
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Now let us take a brief review of the treatment of lunatics as re- 
gards mechanical restraint in this country. While it is certainly true, 
that there are lunatic asylums, the superintendents of which are actu- 
ated by a desire to keep the number of restraint cases at a minimum, 
there is not one in which mechanical restraint in some form or other 
is not employed, and in some the proportion equals that at Hanwell 
before Dr. Conolly instituted his reform measures. In the New York 
City lunatic asylum on Ward’s Island, for instance, there is a daily 
average of over twenty patients kept in mechanical restraint, and 
twenty-five in seclusion. The means employed are strait-jackets or 
camisoles, muffs for the hands, some kind of contrivance to restrain 
the motion of the legs, chairs in which refractory lunatics may be 
confined, and last, but by no means least, the “ Utica crib.” The 
object in view in using most of these contrivances is readily appar- 
ent from their designations; but the crib probably requires a brief 
description. It is constructed somewhat after the manner of a child’s 
crib, having like it barred sides and ends ; but in addition it is fur- 
nished with a lid also of bars or slats on hinges, and fastening with a 
spring or lock. It is so arranged that the inmate is unable to open it 
when it has been closed upon him. The space between the body of 
the lunatic imprisoned in this cage and the lid does not exceed twelve 
inches, and is probably less. The consequence is that he must lie at 
full length, and this sometimes for many hours at a time. For those 
maniacs whose cerebral bloodvessels are full to repletion, the enforced 
position of recumbency is in the highest degree prejudical ; for those 
whose brains are anzemic it is not required, as they will lie quiet 
enough without being thus imprisoned. It is a matter of experience 
_ that patients who were previously maniacal while in the crib, dashing 
themselves with violence against the bars like a wild lion in its cage 
when first confined, have become entirely quiet and composed when 
taken from the cage and allowed to sit or stand; and yet its use is 
held to tenaciously by many superintendents, and long papers are 
written in its defence. It is true that it is not found in some institu- 
tions. There has never been one at Willard, none at Flatbush; and 
since the agitation for lunatic-asylum reform, it has been discontinued 
at Bloomingdale, Poughkeepsie, and perhaps other asylums ; and even 
at Ward's Island the lids have been taken off. 

Why American superintendents should as a body cling so firmly 
to mechanical restraint is something of a mystery, though reasons 
have been alleged of such a character as to cause doubt whether the 
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speakers were in jest or earnest. Thus, at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Superintendents, Dr. Walker, the president, gravely told his fel- 
low-members that he supposed if any thing had been settled to the 
satisfaction of members of this Association, it is that in this country 
our patients by original temperament, or by some inherent quality of 
the universal Yankee, will not submit to the control of any person they 
consider their equal or inferior so readily as to that of mechanical 
appliances. And another member, Dr. Compton, said: “I think an 
asylum cannot be found in this country where the first thing a boy 
learns to read is the Declaration of Independence, and where every 
youngster learns that he is in ‘the land of the free and the home of 
the brave,’ in which restraint will not be necessary.” In his interest- 
ing little book on American Asylums,! Dr. Bucknill refers to these 
statements with the utmost surprise, and comes forward as the de- 
fender of the American character. Referring to them, he says :— 


I shall only remark that the same argument was in the early days of the de- 
bate used by the physicians of Germany, as Griesinger states with unsuppressed 
contempt; and even in Scotland it was said that the ferfervidum ingenium of its 
people made many of the insane there only capable of being treated like wild 
animals. With regard to the English, I may observe that the non-restraint system 
has been practically found to be well adapted to the treatment of the insane of 
the upper classes, who are as free from the imputation of servility and submission 
to beadledom as the glorified citizens of America can themselves be. 

It can scarcely be doubted, by those who know even a little of America, that 
the inherent quality attributed to the universal Yankee of peculiar resistance to 
moral influences, and rebellion against kindly and sympathizing treatment, is an un- 
just and unfounded libel upon him. The Northeastern American of the agricul- 
tural, artisan, and laboring classes may possibly hold himself somewhat more stiffly 
on his manhood and citizenship than the subjects of Queen Victoria of equivalent 
estate, though I somewhat doubt the fact; but without doubt he is asa rule more 
instructed, intelligent, and self-respecting. Any Englishman who has mixed with 
American mobs as I have done will have been astonished and somewhat humil- 
iated at the absence of the rough element in them; at the self-respect, regard for 
the rights of others, and, above all, at the sobriety he has witnessed. And if he 
has taken the trouble to inquire, he will find that the dirtiest and poorest looking 
man he has encountered has received what we should consider almost a liberal 
education. If he looks through the police reports, he will be struck with the 
absence of those brutal assaults upon women and children, and feeble per- 
sons, which are the present reproach of our most imperfect civilization. If 
he has had the privilege of knowing many Americans at their own hearths, or 
perhaps I should say stoves, he will have become convinced that the influence 
of politics, societitics, and climate have resulted in the production of a most 


1 Notes on Asylums for the Insane in America, p. 83. London. 1876. 
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kindly, friendly, and orderly variety of the Anglo-Saxon race ; full of domestic affec- 
tions and social sympathies, peculiarly liable to be led by moral and reasonable 
guidance. And these are the men for whom the American physicians declare that 
bonds of hemp and iron are absolutely indispensable in the treatment of their 
mental maladies, which for the rough Englishman, the dour Scot, and the hartndc- 
kig German they have been proved to be both superfluous and mischievous. 

I should hesitate to declare that all races were equally fit for the non-restraint 
system, and perhaps a house full of maniacal Malays or Kaffirs would be trouble- 
some to manage by moral and reasonable methods. The essence of the non-re- 
straint system is to lead the lunatic by such remains of mental power and 
coherence as the physician can lay hold upon, and where there has been least 
mind there will be the slightest means of moral guidance ; but to make the men 
of the United States an exception because they, more than others, have learned 
how to rule themselves, is a blundering censure upon their culture and their 


virtues. 


It would be well if this little book could be placed in the hands of 
all in this country who are interested, or may be made to take an in- 
terest, in the subject of Insane-Asylum reform. Written by one of the 
foremost physicians of England, one who has made insanity his spe- 
cial study for many years, both as a superintendent and as one of the 
Lord Chancellor’s visitors of Lunatics, and by one whose kindly appre- 
ciation of the United States and its people is shown on almost every 
page, it could not fail to influence public opinion in a way most con- 
ducive to the amelioration of the lunatic’s condition. 

But it is not only as regards the use of mechanical restraint that 
lunatic asylums in this country require reformation. There are many 
other points in which amendment is imperatively required, if we de- 
sire to place them on a level with the most advanced institutions of 
like character abroad. For instance, in the matter of the correspond- 
ence by letters of lunatics with their friends, or with the superior 
authorities, the rule in American asylums is in the highest degree 
restrictive and harsh. All letters are at the mercy of the superin- 
tendent, whether these be to or from a patient. The lunatic has 
therefore no opportunity of making his real or supposed grievances 
known. He is in fact shut up alive in a tomb, entirely cut off from 
the external world, at the will of one man. He may even be debarred 
the privilege of seeing his counsel, or a physician sent by friends to 
examine him with the view of ascertaining his mental condition. 

Now in British asylums things are very differently managed, as 
will be seen from the following extracts from the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the Lunacy Law, 1877: — 
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Dr. Lush [a member of the committee, Mr. Charles Spencer Perceval, Sec- 
retary to the Lunacy Commissions, being under examination].— Is there any rule 
with regard to patients’ letters addressed to the commissioners ? 

Every letter addressed to the Commissioners in Lunacy must be forwarded 
unopened ; that is the great point about patients’ letters. In regard to other letters, 
the medical attendant has power to deal with them in his discretion as he may think 


proper for the welfare of his patient. (p. 4). 
And again, the same gentleman being still under examination : — 


Mr. Dillinger. — With regard to the letters of patients, do you believe that 
they are generally sent, as they ought to be sent, to the Commissioners ? 

All letters addressed to the Commissioners are bound to be sent to them un- 
opened ; but with regard to the patients’ other letters they are not, without approval, 
to be forwarded. The duty of the person in charge, whether the superintendent 
or proprietor, is to keep them till the next visit of the visitors, or the commissioners, 
as the case may be, and submit them either to the visitors or commissioners, who- 
ever comes first. 


In Great Britain, therefore, every letter which a lunatic writes, if 
to the Commissioners in Lunacy, must be sent unopened. As regards 
other letters, it is optional with the superintendent to forward them, 
or, if in his opinion they are of an improper character, to retain them 
for examination by the visitors or the commissioners, who will decide 
finally what shall be done with them. In no case can the superin- 
tendent destroy them, no matter what his opinion of them may be. 
Doubtless many letters written by lunatics are full of delusions and 
absurdities ; but they often, even when of the most insane construction 
as regards coherence, and when replete with the details of fancied in- 
juries, contain germs of truth, which, if known, would prevent con- 
tinued abuse and outrage. The right to communicate their thoughts 
to those outside of asylums would be as great a protective measure 
for the insane as the writ of habeas corpus is for the citizen, who with 
reason unimpaired knows what his rights are, and knows how to ob- 
tain them. 

Nothing seems to have struck Dr. Bucknill with more force than 
the intense desire manifested by the superintendents of insane asy- 
lums in this country to avoid investigation, and even the discussion, 
of their systems and methods of management. In regard to this point 
he thus expresses himself : — " 


Putting altogether out of consideration opinions and sentiments which were 
expressed to me privately, few things struck me more forcibly in America than the 
painful sensibility to public opinion which was manifested, both at the conclave of 
medical superintendents, which I had the great pleasure to attend, and in the pub- 
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lished transactions of that held last year. I think I may truly say that nothing of 
the kind exists with us; and few things would surprise me more than to hear a 
debate at one of the annual meetings of our Medico-Psychological Association 
upon the necessity of preventing or curtailing the transmission of the letters of 
patients in asylums, either to their friends or to public authorities ; or a discussion 
in which it was maintained that the absence on leave, or the discharge of uncured 
patients, was undesirable on account of the accusations and complaints which such 
persons were liable to make about their treatment. 


What will Dr. Bucknill say when he learns the result of an effort 
made in the State of New York, a few months ago, to obtain some 
amelioration of the methods of managing insane asylums? <A 
respectful petition to the legislature asking for an investigation was 
prepared with great care, and was signed by many eminent physicians 
and other citizens. Instead of the application being concurred in by 
the superintendents, it was met by a determined effort in opposition 
of (with but two or three exceptions) the whole body of the asylum 
authorities. It will be difficult to make the people believe that this 
disinclination towards an inquiry was not based upon fear for the 
result. 

The only remedy for the existing condition of affairs is a radical 
one. The superintendents in this country have so long constituted 
themselves a close organization, banded together for common pur- 
poses of defence and offence, that mild measures would have no more 
effect upon them than did the farmer’s grass on the boys who were 
stealing his apples. In fact such means have been fully tried without 
avail, and nothing remains but to throw stones. The superintendents 
must be abolished. 

Insanity is the manifestation of a diseased brain. It is not the dis- 
ease, — it is the symptom of the disease ; and the morbid condition 
which it represents is to be treated according to the same broad and 
general principles which are applicable to the medical management 
of other abnormal states. An insane asylum should therefore be re- 
garded as a hospital for the reception and treatment of patients suf- 
fering from certain forms of brain-disease; and it should be organized 
precisely after the same general plan that exists with other hospitals. 
There should be resident physicians, or i#ternes as they are called in 
France, whose duty it should be to carry out the orders they might 
receive from a corps of visiting and consulting physicians and surgeons, 
who should direct the medical treatment ; and a warden, or whatever 
other title he might be given, would perform most of those duties — 
looking after the finances, the live-stock, the gardens, and the politi- 
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cians — which now fall to the lot of the superintendent, to the exclusion 
of what should be the special labors of his office. The mystery which 
now constitutes the atmosphere of the asylum, the inaccessibility to 
the general public, the facility with which outrages against the person 
of the lunatic are perpetrated and concealed, would all disappear, and 
there would be a greatly augmented interest felt in those institutions 
by the medical profession, which is now practically excluded from all 
connection with them. A central governing body, such as the English 
Lunacy Board, would be all very well, but of itself would not suffice to 
cause such an entire revolution in the management of Insane Asylums 
as can alone give the lunatic the advantage of as skilful and humane 
treatment as the patient receives who has a broken arm, or is suffering 
from pneumonia.: There are some superintendents who see and ac- 
knowledge all these things, and who are as anxious for improvement 
as the most strenuous advocate for Insane-Asylum reform ; but their 
voices are drowned by those of their more vociferous and energetic 
brethren, who refuse to listen to any suggestions towards a change of 
system. These latter, while doubtless humane and conscientious, are 
nevertheless narrow-minded, and as obstinate in adherence to the 
methods which they have followed for years as most other people 
would be under like circumstances. The science of psychological med- 
icine, mainly by the labors of those who are not superintendents, has 
advanced far ahead of these gentlemen, and they can never catch up, 
even if it were not somewhat contrary to nature for “old dogs to learn 
new tricks.” They have been busy raising turnips, and striving to 
keep on the right side with the politicians so as to retain their places, 
while the young science of neurology has sprung up almost unnoticed 
by those who should have been first among its promoters. Let us 
hope that we are seeing the beginning of the end of these things, and 
that before long American hospitals for the insane will stand upon the 
same high plain that is now occupied by our hospitals generally. 
Wituiam A. HAmMonp. 








A BRAKE ON THE MACHINE. 


M® THOMAS HUGHES, during his last visit to this country, 
is reported to have said, in referring to American politics, that 
he had heard very little about politics in America, but a great deal 
about politicians. We discuss political persons vehemently, political 
questions incidentally. We are anxious about offices, but less about 
the principles upon which than about the persons by whom they are 
to be administered. Active men conceive of political science as skill 
in getting political offices, though they might shrink from so formulat- 
ing it. Short tenures, innumerable appointments and elections have 
developed those who hold and who seek office into a class, which is 
as clearly defined as the official classes of countries in which rotation 
in office would be mere matter for pleasantry. The pecuniary rela- 
tions of the members of that class to every political question has fur- 
nished a keen incentive for them to come forward and take charge 
of the immense and necessary labor of carrying on parties. Those 
incentives, together with the fact that this class is unchecked by any 
other which unites pecuniary independence with energy; that, in the 
passion for place, it is even able to sweep away the individuals who 
should form the nucleus for such a balancing class, — this, in connection 
with universal suffrage, makes our nominating and electoral machinery, 
instead of simple, one of the most despotic and complicated which 
exists. I propose to consider this machinery, which, though a neces- 
sity and complicated, requires no occult knowledge to understand it, as 
its servants would have us believe, — together with a remedy for the 
evils attending it, which has been successfully tried under the most 
discouraging conditions, which is simple, and admits of a wide appli- 
cation. 
An election by a great number of men requires some machinery 
' by which the result may certainly be made known. The size and 
unwieldiness of that machinery increases with the number of elec- 
tions, and its strength and elaborateness with the number and fre- 
quency of elections. Under the Borough system, or a Constitution 
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like that of the July monarchy, the problem is easy ; but with every 
advance towards a popular basis of sovereignty it becomes more diffi- 
cult. In England the management of political affairs has been 
preserved so far, through the changes of both reform bills and the 
prophesied dangers of plutocracy, in the hands of a “leisure class.” 
But the supremacy of that class has been imperilled, and the last 
extension of suffrage has brought with it such necessity for mechan- 
ism, that so clever a man as Mr. Chamberlain has proposed to intro- 
duce a form of the American caucus. In France and Germany, the 
two important countries besides the United States which enjoy uni- 
versal suffrage, a part of the management of politics is the recognized 
function of the central government. In France it is discharged 
through the maires and préfets, and a similar solution will probably 
be worked out in Germany, though popular elections are there too . 
novel for the question to have been settled. But in'both France and 
Germany it must be remembered that a conception of government 
as an entity dissociated from the party controlling it, has been re- 
tained. 

In the United States nominations and elections are theoretically 
democratic ; the results, the free choice of the majority of those who 
may choose. Evils are explained as the consequence of deviation 
from this theory, and their remedy is declared to lie in a more rigid 
application of it. In the smaller communities this may be true ; but 
in the cities, particularly in New York, —to which most of what I 
have to say in this paper is to be referred, —it is not true. Applied 
democracy has there resulted in a species of despotism, as in the 
absence of equal and universal intelligence and virtue it always has ; 
and the remedy for the evils which there exist is not to be found in 
the application of a theory, but rather in concerted action among 
those who under the present system find themselves ignored. Ata 
general election in the city of New York the selection of candi- 
dates involves seventy-two primary elections and one hundred and 
eleven elections by delegates in convention. There is a primary 
election by each of the three parties, in each of twenty-four assembly 
districts, to select delegates to twenty-four assembly, to five alder- 
manic, seven senatorial, and to one general county convention, — 
making seventy-two primary elections in which the whole number of 
voters in each party (or about 50,000) may theoretically participate. 
Subsequently there is the choice by seventy-two assembly, fifteen 
aldermanic, and three county conventions in each year, and by 
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twenty-one senatorial conventions every second year, of the candi- 
dates of the three parties for assemblymen, aldermen, county officers, 
and senators. In addition, there is the choice by each assembly dis- 
trict of delegates to congressional and State conventions ; and in the 
Democratic party the latter involves primaries in six hundred and 
twenty-three election districts for the choice of delegates to conven- 
tions in each of the twenty-four assembly districts, by which the State- 
convention delegates are finally chosen. As a matter of fact the pri- 
maries are here often fictitious, the delegates being appointed from 
Tammany Hall ; and as the Democratic party defends itself by inspec- 
tors, and not as the Republican by the enrolment of those eligible 
to vote, the voting, when it occurs, is sometimes marvellous. At 
a primary in a very respectable district in 1875, for instance, a few 
hundred men cast 30,000 votes, — about ten times the population of 
the district ; and the polls were closed only when it was found that a 
barrel and two large bags full of ballots had been exhausted, and that 
no more were to be had! 

This is merely a recital of the work in one county, much of which is 
repeated in fifty-nine others. It does not embrace the enormous labor 
of canvassing from house to house, begging, issuing circulars, and the 
more open campaign work succeeding nominations, for the performance 
of which means and methods are used which constitute the mechanism 
of parties, and which, where the party dispenses patronage, are called 
the “ machine.” In the State of New York there are two such “ma- 
chines;” in the city there are three,—the Republican, Tammany, 
and anti-Tammany, each of which elects some of its candidates and 
commands about 50,000 votes. The perfection reached by these 
“machines ” makes either of them worthy of attention, but of their 
power and details those beyond their influence can have no ade- 
quate conception. 

The Republican city organization, probably the least stringent of 
the three, consists of a central committee of one hundred and fifty- 
nine, which has general supervision of the interests of the party, with 
particular regard to harmony and efficiency, and acts as inspector of 
the election of its own members from associations in each of the 
twenty-four assembly districts. These assembly associations are the 
basis and the visible representatives of the party. They hold, besides 
business meetings, annual meetings for the election of delegates, 
which constitute the Republican primaries, ~ and which so intelligent 
a paper as the “ Evening Post,” for many years and evidently with the 
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provincial theory of a primary as a meeting of all the members of a 
party for choice and deliberation in mind, exhorted its readers to attend, 
assuring them that if good people would discharge that simple duty 
all would be well! The crudeness of that advice and the actual facts 
in the case were forcibly brought home to me in 1876 by an endeavor 
to act upon it. Delegates were to be chosen to a State convention, and 
having discovered the place where the primary in my district was to 
be held, I attended. The rooms were over a saloon, bare, dirty, and 
tobacco-stained ; a row of chairs lined the walls ; one man sat at a 
table in a corner, and two or three others lounged about, whispering 
and spitting dolefully. Presently the negro waiters from a neighbor- 
ing hotel filed into the room and took the chairs on one side; after 
much mysterious whispering at the door, two gentlemen, evidently 
apostles of fire and strength rather than children of the light, fol- 
lowed, and walked down the dusky row, fervently shaking hands with 
each waiter. After this ceremony all of the gentlemen rose, and 
having apparently said a few words to the man at the table went out. 
Other gentlemen came in and went out in the same way for an hour, 
during which two of us waited, firmly resolved to make ourselves felt, as 
the “ Post” had said we ought to be, when the meeting should be called 
to order. At the end of that time, however, the man at the table told 
us that the meeting would not be called to order at all; that the regu- 
lar primary was then in progress; that all the gentlemen who had 
been in the room had voted ; that a box on the table was the ballot box; 
and that the ticket he showed us was “ going to be elected, though of 
course votes could be cast for any one else.” He added, significantly, 
“that the ticket was made out by a nominating committee elected . 
several weeks previously, and that only members of the Association 
could vote.” After that, the “Evening Post” seemed to have been 
making game of its readers. 

All the work of these Associations is done by small committees. 
Their meetings, including the primary election, are held practically to 
ratify the decisions of those committees ; and while two or three of 
them are controlled by the better portion of the party, yet, taken alto- 
gether, meetings which end in a mélée areno rarer than those in which 
there is deliberation. Membership, moreover, is not only a prerequisite 
to voting in any of the meetings of these Associations, but they are pro- 
vided with all the paraphernalia of social clubs‘for exclusion. I my- 
self applied for the privilege of voting in primaries nine months ago, 
and have not yet been found worthy. An undoubted Republican pro- 
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posed by prominent men has been an unsuccessful applicant for two 
years in the same district. The organization culminates in a pledge, 
which must be signed by the applicant before attaining full member- 
ship, “that he intends to support the Republican party organization, 
of which the Association is a recognized portion, and to submit to the 
legally expressed action of the Association and of the central com- 
mittee, and honorably to sustain all nominations made by the Re- 
publican party through its legally constituted conventions called or 
recognized by the central committee ; and that he is not, and will not 
become, a member of any committee or body which does not recognize 
the authority of the Association.” A refusal to vote for any Republi- 
can candidate, for any office, is under this pledge a ground for expul- 
sion; and while trials and expulsions for that “treachery” are not 
so frequent as in the Democratic Associations, they have neverthe- 
less occurred. 

This system originated, and is perhaps defensible, from the neces- 
sity of one party protecting itself against capture by another ; but it 
results in excluding at least 40,000 of the Republican party from all 
share in its nominations. The Republican city vote is between 
50,000 and 60,000 ; the names on the rolls of these Associations num- 
ber about 15,000; and the variously estimated number of those of per- 
sons dead, non-resident, or duplicated, reduces the portion of the party 
represented by them to between one-fifth and one-eighth. Forall 
party purposes the excluded four-fifths, or seven-eighths, are as com- 
pletely eliminated and disfranchised in the selection of candidates as 
the same number of Southern negroes are said to be in the election 
of officers. But there is one difference. The disfranchised in New 
York are ruled by the worst, and not as in Mississippi by those who 
in point of intelligence and morality unquestionably make up the 
best, part-of the community. Nevertheless, there is no special oppo- 
sition to the “machine” in itself. There is friction and occasionally 
discontent, but men who are familiar with municipal conditions recog- 
nize that with universal suffrage the division of labor —from which 
the “ machine” results —is a necessity, and that the sacrifice of time 
and taste required for general participation in its mechanism is im- 
possible. Antagonism to the “machine” is roused by the perversion 
of it, by those who use it as if its purpose were to perpetuate their 
power. 

The greatest perfection and the most flagrant abuse of the “machine” 
has been reached in New York, Maine, and Pennsylvania; and in each 
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of those States it has been used by strong-willed men, not to hasten, 
but to delay, the realization of the ideas of the party, — and used so self- 
ishly, despotically, and without shame, that some check is felt to be 
an. imperative need. Yet many of those men — like Senator Conkling 
for instance — whose political philosophy stands in the matter of 
political office upon no higher plane than that of Henry the Lion 
or a chief of Huns, and whose followers rally as theirs did, not about 
a standard, but about the fleshpots and the camp-kettle, are often 
honest in their relations to the “machine.” They really believe that 
they have “rights” to the offices within their districts, and that a 
species of property exists in them ; and the peculiar liability of the 
“machine” to fall under the control of such men presents it to many 
minds in the light of an instrument not of self-government, but of 
personal government. Such a fancy is not wholly baseless. A few 
years ago the city of New York was not governed by itself, but ruled 
by Mr. Tweed. His rule was as essentially predatory and rude as that 
of the robber barons along the Rhine, whose castles Rudolph of 
Hapsburg overthrew; nor will their history, save in its glimpses 
of pageantry, of waving plumes, or the gleam of mail, read hereafter 
very differently from his. Mr. Tweed’s “machine,” however, was 
not destroyed; and we owe it only to the incapacity and the 
personal honesty of Mr. Kelly that he.has not gathered up its 
shattered power. 

The Republican “machine” in New York has been managed upon the 
Democratic imperial plan, —to build up the power of leaders, or to fasten 
their hold. All over the State, officials have been appointed, or failed 
of reappointment, as they were or were not in accord with Senator Fen- 
ton or Senator Conkling. Through the whole period of the change of 
the majority of the party of 50,000 in 1872 to a minority of 50,000 in 
1876, the personal theory was blindly persisted in. Then and since 
then the endeavor has been less to find candidates to please the party 
than to find means to induce the party to support its candidates ; and 
in the face of that change Mr. Conkling’s “ machine” was engaged in 
an attempt to make his tool governor of New York, just as it is now 
said to be engaged in an attempt, at the party's peril, to nominate fo 
a higher office a candidate much more distasteful than Mr. Cornell 
to a great wing of the party. Mr. Cornell had done nothing; he 
represented no principle ; there was no demand for him in any place. 
He was simply a perfectly respectable, perfectly mediocre man, against 
whom nothing could be said except that just before his nomination 
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he displayed a sudden capacity to pay his debts, which was suspicious. 
No reason was alleged for his nomination, except that he had been 
trying for four years to get it; while his recent removal from the 
Custom House made it a party scandal, and probably 5000 other men 
in the party were as fit for the position as he, of whom perhaps five 
hundred could have been obtained. He wasa personal candidate ; he 
was nominated because Mr. Conkling wanted him nominated. He 
was elected through a shrewd compact with the disreputable portion 
of the opposition and a vague, unreasoning fear of the consequences of 
defeat. Having nominated Mr. Cornell, the “ machine,” as if to demon- 
strate that it was not to be hampered by a knowledge of facts, nomi- 
nated with him men whose reputations were, with two exceptions, 
not clean. The nomination of these two was through inadvertence, 
and that of two others, recognized fuglemen of Mr. Conkling, was the 
reward of long and loyal service in that capacity. Upon the personal 
theory the work of the “ machine” was in this case admirably done ; 
but it suggests personal, not self, government; and if its purpose is 
to find ways and means for the success of the party, and candidates 
who represent the principles of the party, that work was slovenly 
and disgraceful. If the “machine” is an easy vehicle for corruption 
and irresponsibility, not a protection against them; if its prostitution 
to personal ends is to be expected ; if it treats the name and princi- 
ples of the party as mere implements to juggle with,— it becomes 
necessary to answer Mr. Tweed’s historical question, and to say “ what 
we are going to do about it.” The problem is not merely the govern- 
ment of parties; it is local self-government. A condition where all 
men can or will take part in the mechanism of parties is no more to 
be looked for than one in which the primaries shall be managed by 
the Federal government ; and a remedy by going over to the opposi- 
tion overlooks differences of principle, and leaves a latitude before it 
can be applied wide enough for the growth of the existing evils. 

The practical solution was made at the last New York election by 
the Independent Republican Committee, known as the “ Scratchers.” 
Their movement was an endeavor to mobilize the independent vote 
within the Republican party, and, while rigorously adhering to it, to 
defeat any of its candidates known to misrepresent or to have dis- 
avowed its principles. Having demonstrated, by the defeat of a 
candidate, that the independent vote is not a passive, but a destructive 
force, it is now proposed, by collecting that force into vigorous and 
aggressive associations within the party, to organize a brake upon 
the “machine.” There is no reason why a political machine should 
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be the only one in the world which is safe without a brake, and the 
absence of it is the source of the irresponsibility and abuse, from the 
necessity for checking which this movement has arisen. Such 
associations, if they should be organized,! would not only act upon can- 
didates, but like the anti-Corn-Law Leagues would be a means of po- 
litical education, by obtaining currency for concrete political ideas. 
Without assuming an initiative, the work which such associations 
might accomplish in this field is practically unlimited. Among 
Anglo-Saxon peoples results are obtained by moving “slowly down 
from precedent to precedent.” Legislation is not enacted because it 
ought to be, or for the sake of an idea, but because the demand for it 
may threaten the re-election of legislators; and these associations 
would be of the greatest use in making those demands firm, clear, 
and decided. No man in politics is so effective as one who knows 
precisely what he wants, and is determined to have it. Nothing 
sooner brings a thing in politics into contempt than the indecision or 
vacillation of its friends. For ten years, for instance, a portion of 
the Republican party has been talking about Civil-Service Reform, 
but without proposing specific steps by which it was to be effected, 
and so nebulously that the public became wearied. When Mr. Hayes 
came forward, therefore, and said that reform must be “thorough, 
radical, and complete,” he found a ready response, because there was 
a feeling that at last a man had arrived who proposed to do some- 
thing. To be sure, he mentioned no steps necessary to secure reform, 
and a few students may have been discouraged that he should have 
spoken as if he were to undertake what in this country is in the first 
instance a legislative task,? and not to be accomplished by following 
too closely the English precedent of reform by orders in council. 
So the first Civil-Service Order, made without explanation and in the 
absence of an intelligent public opinion, raised so much opposition 
that it was deemed wise to explain it away ; and that explanation, with 
the half-hearted execution of what was left of the Order afterwards, 
gave the impression that the Administration did not know what it 

1 Several such associations have in fact been organized in various parts of the State 
upon one platform. Information concerning them can be obtained of the Independent 
Republican Committee, Box 1827, New York City. 

2 The Syllabus of the essentials of Civil-Service Reform proposed by the Independent 
Republican Committee is as follows: ‘The repeal of the acts which limit the terms of 
office of certain government officials to four years; the repeal of the tenure of office acts, 
which limit the power of the Executive to remove for cause; the establishment of a 
permanent Civil-Service Commission, or equivalent measures, to ascertain by open com- 


petition, and certify to the President or other appointing power, the fitness of applicants 
for nomination or appointment to all non-political offices.” 
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wanted, — an impression which has clung to it, and overshadowed its 
positive and valuable work in this direction. 

These associations, besides indirect educational work, would exert 
a direct influence upon nominations, by bringing home to politicians 
the fact, as in New York, of an undeliverable vote. A portion of each 
party vote against their convictions through mere inertia. The 
opinions of such men count for nothing, because the politician has 
learned by experience that they do not deflect into action. He re- 
gards that portion of the party as composed of isolated individuals, 
not as a force. If, however, those opinions can be represented in 
visible form, like that of the “ Scratchers” committee, they can no 
longer be ignored. The semblance of an organization which can claim 
a result attains a significance not accorded to the same result without 
the organization. If even the few educated men who distinguish 
between politics and politicians, and to whom the “machine” denies 
political activity, would combine for the effective disposition of their 
votes, they might exercise an influence out of all porportion to their 
numbers, — though they would probably outnumber the managers, and 
the disproportion of influence in one case would be no greater than 
in the other. How simple and effective such a movement is, a review 
of what the “ Scratchers” undertook and accomplished illustrates. 

After the Republican State Convention at Saratoga, last summer, 
a dozen young men previously unacquainted with each other, and all 
unknown in politics, met in response to a newspaper card, and under- 
took to crystallize the discontent at the nominations. While doing 
what in them lay to elect the body of the party’s ticket, they sought 
to defeat two of its candidates whose nomination was the most out- 
rageous. Without the ordinary sources of political supply, and 
refusing aid from Democrats, they raised $5,196. They found cor- 
respondents in every county and co-workers ‘not only among recent 
college graduates, but among men in every walk, many of whom had 
been Republicans in 1856. They issued 1,000,000 ballots with the 
two names scratched, and over 400,000 documents, which were dis- 
tributed among professional men and at Republican meetings all over 
the State, with excellent effects, and all of which expressed clearly and 
without passion the desire to see things as they are. Not a single 
Republican newspaper in the State would publish their documents in 
full, only two or three recognized their existence, and several even re- 
fused paid advertisements. They were ignored, then ridiculed, finally 
threatened with “ oblivion,” but not answered. They were able, as the 
result of their campaign, to point to the defeat of the candidate for 
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State Engineer, who had been nominated in the face of a report from 
an investigating committee of high character, which implicated him 
in transactions of which that committee said: “They are wholly 
unable to find any excuse for what is either culpable and gross neglect 
of duty, or else is a most serious and intended wrong, by which an 
open and palpable fraud has been perpetrated against the State ;” to 
the fact that the candidate for governor, who received many Demo- 
cratic votes, fell 20,000 behind the leader of his ticket ; to the elec- 
tion of at least one of the candidates through their efforts to bring 
Republicans, disheartened by the “ machine,” to his support ; and in 
the city of New York, where they manned two hundred polling places, 
and ran an eclectic ticket proposed by the “ Times,” to no mean share 
in the election of some of its candidates. Encouraged by these results, 
so full of hope of the work of a small, almost self-constituted commit- 
tee, it is now sought to reach the more general organization promised 
when that work was begun, by the formation wherever practicable of 
such Independent Republican Associations as I have described ; 
which, standing upon homogeneous platforms, stating clearly what 
is wanted and what it is proposed to do, shall provide the needed 
brake upon the “machine.” If any assurance is needed of the real- 
ity of such a brake, it may be found in the case of Tammany Hall, 
where the “brake” does good service, although based upon greed, 
and used against a “machine” which nominates men obnoxious to 
the worst portion of the party, unlike that of the Republicans, which 
puts up men who are obnoxious to the best part of their party. 

There is one obvious application of the principle of a brake upon 
the “ machine,” which is nevertheless worth mentioning. A machine 
which makes presidents needs a brake no less than if it made only 
sheriffs or governors. Such a brake, if it were possible, would be 
formed by a considerable number of men in one party, either individ- 
ually or associated in some such way as I have described, putting 
definite conditions upon their votes. They could expect no direct 
representation in conventions, but could rely confidently upon the 
moral force which would attend the necessity, in a close State, of 
compliance with their conditions. It’would be perfectly competent 
for them, caring only for principles, to say that certain candidates did 
not represent those principles, but very different ones. A conference 
of such persons or associations, speaking for a force in a close State 
‘which, like that of the “ Scratchers” in New York, was about two per 
cent of the total vote, and nearly three and a half times as destructive 
as would be necessary to defeat the candidate of its party who had 
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received the largest vote, would, in any thing it might say of presi- 
dential candidates, certainly command consideration. If it should go 
further, and appoint delegates to meet and, in conjunction with those 
from other States, to nominate a presidential candidate, and see to it 
that an electoral ticket was run in close States like New York, Con- 
necticut, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and Massachusetts, in case the 
nominees of both parties were, or were likely to be, men who upon the 
record were to be held morally responsible for disreputable things 
which were not clearly proven,— such a conference, if prior to the 
National Conventions, would beyond doubt be influential in averting 
such nominations. Or if through the blindness or obstinacy of 
party managers such nominations were made, and the threatened 
electoral ticket were run, it cannot be questioned that it would prove 
perilous to the party which might have presented it, and from which 
it would draw its support. Politicians would recall that Massachusetts 
once elected a governor by a majority of one; that James G. Birney 
in 1844, with a strength in New York of 15,812 votes, between half 
and three-fourths that of the “Scratchers” to-day, drew off Whig 
votes enough to give that State to the Democrats, and so to defeat 
Mr. Clay ; and that Van Buren and Adams defeated the Democrats in 
the same way in 1848,— and the lesson they ought to learn from these 
recollections should be plain. 

Such a movement would be peculiarly effective if at any time under 
the glamour of a great name we should be tempted into a departure 
from precedents, which most men would view with vague mistrust, 
and which would seem to a considerable class, though a slight thing 
in itself, to mark perhaps the transition to a new political order. As 
the surest method of nullifying any steps toward that transition which 
the independent. class of Republicans have determined shall not be 
made, and in case of such a departure from precedents, a movement 
of this sort, even if it were certain to be a forlorn hope as in the State 
of New York, would find these Independent Republicans ready to en- 
gage in it, and eager and prepared for the sort of work which has 
sometimes made a forlorn hope successful. 

But whether a brake is thus applied to the mechanism of na- 
tional politics or not, in State and municipal affairs it has been 
shown to be an instrument for good; and the ease with which it is 
applied in some form more or less organized, and the wide-reaching 
effects of an efficient application, seem to afford one of the latest 
and most hopeful guarantees of the superiority and continuance of 
the institutions of the Republic. F, W. WuitripcE. 

















CHATEAUBRIAND. 


I. 


THE INFLUENCE OF BRITTANY IN MODERN FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 


ig is very interesting to trace in our literature the influence of the 

various races which have, since their combination, produced the 
French nation. In no part of Europe can be found an alloy in such 
equal parts of three different races, — the Celtic, the Germanic, and 
the Latin or Roman race. Brittany has preserved the Celtic element 
in its greatest purity, and the Bretons have a very independent place 
in our literature. They are all distinguished by their poetical char- 
acter, a certain sort of sadness and melancholy, an intense love of 
idealism. This love of idealism leads them always to extremes. 
They have an inordinate pride, a heroic fidelity, a morbid affection for 
the dreams and shadows of the past, — sometimes for the dreams and 
shadows of the future. They live seldom in the present. They cannot 
make their way among the realities, like the subtle and cool children 
of the South, or the healthy and strong children of the East and of the 
North. They have an extraordinary contempt for facts, for success, 
for money ; they are ambitious, but their ambition is of a kind that 
can never be satisfied. In short, the Bretons are essentially poetical. 
The characteristics of their race have been found, in a very high degree 
in our century, in three men, —in Chateaubriand, in Lamennais, and in 
Rénan. So different in many respects, they have nevertheless, in the 
highest degree, common traits of character,—an innate abhorrence 
of vulgarity, a curious fidelity to the past. They seem to have been 
plunged in it, as young Achilles was in the water of the Styx; at the 
same time, their poetical imagination, which is always at work, has not 
left them insensible to the beauty and to the greatness of the ideal 
of modern times. Lamennais began life as a priest, and, it may be 
said, as a fanatical priest ; and he ended as a republican, as one of 
the sternest apostles of the rising democracy. Rénan was educated 
for the Church ; and, though his aristocratic nature is offended at 
times by the character of the actual age, he has never declared an 
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open war against any of its ideas. He is vacillating ; his mind is a 
compass, which is sometimes directed towards the past, and some- 
times towards the future. 

The influence of Chateaubriand has been greater in his generation 
than the influence of these two men; and there are few characters 
in the history of French literature which deserve more attention. 
You can observe in the history of the reputation of Chateaubriand 
a curious phenomenon, which is, however, a very common and natural 
one, that a man is generally brought before the world by one work, 
which happens to answer some unconscious need, some moral or in- 
tellectual appetite. From that day, every thing which comes from 
his pen is eagerly received. It seems as if the hunger of the public 
mind could never be satisfied. Then comes some change in the 
world of ideas. The meteorologists say, when they speak of our 
atmosphere, that the centre of depression moves from one place to 
another. A similar phenomenon may be observed in the atmosphere 
of thought. A name which has been surrounded by universal admi- 
ration and envy falls slowly into what is almost oblivion. New 
names arise, new gods fill the Olympic stage, but time places every 
thing in the right place ; and it is the duty and the function of the 
critic to study the literature of the past, and to pass his final and 
definitive judgment on it. You will find that, in this important office, 
the critic will reform most of the opinions of past ages. The passions, 
the aspirations, the prejudices, which have magnified some works, 
which have thrown discredit on others, have vanished like so many 
clouds. And if we try to find out what remains generally in the first 
rank, what becomes durable, permanent, indestructible, it is what has 
really been “ved: I mean, what bears the impression of personal 
experience. In a certain sense, literature like science must be experi- 
mental. The endless stories of our Abbé Prévost have all fallen into 
oblivion, except that last volume of the “ Mémoires et Aventures d’un 
Homme de Qualité,” which goes under the name of “ Manon Lescaut,” 
because we feel instinctively that Manon was a living person. The 
first and second “ Méditations” of Lamartine will live as long as the 
French language is spoken, because we see in it the true Lamartine, 
full of the passions of youth, and glowing, as it were, with genius. 

Of all the works of Chateaubriand, many which were once univer- 
sally read will only leave their name behind them; and, in my opinion, 
the “Mémoires d’Outre Tombe” will take, in the eyes of posterity, 
the place which has long been occupied by the “ Martyrs,” by “ Atala” 
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and “ René,” by the “ Génie du Christianisme.” These last works have 
already become almost unreadable for us. They were written for a 
special purpose, for a transient need. They marked the revival of 
Catholicism in France after the Revolutionary period. Religion had 
been proscribed and persecuted by the Terrorists ; and, when the days 
of the Terror had gone by, France felt a sort of hunger for the things 
of the past which had been brutally taken away from her. What 
Bonaparte did in the world of facts, Chateaubriand accomplished in 
the world of ideas. The first Consul reopened the churches, made a 
concordat with the Pope: he restored Catholicism. Chateaubriand 
reconciled France with religion. He undid the work of Voltaire, of 
Diderot, of the Encyclopedists. His “Genius of Christianity” is a 
poem ; it is not a book of religious polemics. A modern exegist of 
the German school would find nothing in it. Chateaubriand took 
France, bleeding after the Terror, as the priest takes the young soldier, 
wounded and mutilated on the battle-field, and merely shows him the 
skies. The extraordinary success of the work, so different from all 
the productions of the past centuries, — not only of the irreligious 
eighteenth century, but of the grave and reasoning seventeenth cen- 
tury, — must be explained entirely by the circumstances. It was an 
eloquent and poetical appeal to the old instincts hidden in the French 
race, and which had been rudely insulted during a few years of revo- 
lution. A great revulsion had taken place against the Rationalist 
schools when the “ Goddess Reason” had appeared in the flesh, with 
bloody hands and unbridled passions. Chateaubriand touched the 
inner and sensitive fibres of the national, of the Christian, heart. He 
did it sincerely, as he was a true Celt, — that is, an irrational being 
led by instinct ; and is not instinct often more sublime than reason ? 
Still, the “ Genius of Christianity ” will never take its rank among the 
famous apologies of the Christian faith. No more will the “ Martyrs” 
take a place among the great epic poems, though they are conceived 
with a truly epic ambition, and are full of a certain sort of sublimity. 
Chateaubriand was essentially a poet, but unfortunately he was a 
poet in prose; and posterity will never admit lyric or epic poems 
written in prose. It is more exacting. The music of Homer, of 
Virgil, of Dante, of Milton, of Goethe, has a charm for our ears which 
no grandiloquent prose ever will have. Then the “Martyrs” was 
not so spontaneous a work as a poem ought to be. Chateaubriand 
wished to prove that the poet could find his elements in Christian 
ideas, miracles, and dogmas. It was a part of his great plan of mak- 
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ing Christianity poetical. It was nothing else. The heroes of the 
“Martyrs” are artificial They are not to be compared with the 
characters of the “ Polyeiicte” of Corneille, — the most sublime Chris- 
tian poem that has, perhaps, ever been written. 

On the other hand, such works as “Atala” and “René” have no in- 
terest for us in the present day as novels ; they only interest us by their 
subjective character. They are the witnesses of young Chateaubriand, 
of the Frenchman, imbued with the naturalism of the school of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, and thrown in a new world, in a new civilization, 
or among savages. 

This subjectivity, which remains the only charm of these wild 
productions of Chateaubriand, is much better found in the “ Memoirs.” 
There we find the whole man ; we follow him through all his develop- 
ments ; we get acquainted with the man, with the poet, with the 
Christian, with the royalist, with the statesman. These “ Memoirs” 
have been composed at different dates and in different countries. The 
changing colors of life throw an unequal light on their various parts ; 
but the personality of Chateaubriand is so strong, that the work bears 
in the highest degree the character of unity. 

A man can show himself, even in the choice of his tomb. In 1828 
the inhabitants of Saint Malo asked Chateaubriand to render to them 
some small service. He asked for his pay the concession of a few 
yards of granite rock on the beach. There lies now his tomb,—a 
huge block of granite, on a barren tongue of land, washed every 
day by the surging tide. The tempestuous soul of Chateaubriand 
was well in harmony with this sublime solitude. 

He was a child of Brittany. His family is one of the oldest 
of this old province, which formed so long a separate country. 
You will find an account of the Chateaubriands in all the works 
on Brittany, and the old Castle of Chateaubriand is still in exist- 
ence. It now belongs to the Duc d’Aumale, having been left to 
him by the last Prince of Condé. The father of Chateaubriand was 
poor and proud. He had been in the navy, and was very taciturn. 
Francois-René, son of this René of Chateaubriand and of Suzanne 
de Bedeé, was born in Saint Malo, September 4, 1768, twenty days 
before Napoleon. The “ Memoirs” give us, with very minute details, 
the history of his early years; and nothing can throw more light 
on the times which preceded the Revolution, and the ways and manners 
of the poor nobility of the distant provinces. It requires almost an 
effort of imagination to remember that such solitary, austere, poetical 
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lives could be spent by the bearers of the greatest names of France, 
while Paris and the Court were sounding with all sorts of new names, 
— favorites, philosophers, artists, profligates, of all ranks, of all classes, 
devotees of pleasure and of folly; that so much simplicity should 
subsist in the provinces, while the fermiers-généraux spent princely 
fortunes in Paris ; that paternal authority should remain as intact in 
Brittany as it had been in ancient Rome, while it was despised in the 
brilliant circles of the capital. 

René was to bea sailor. He was allowed to play with all the boys 
of the town. “Shut up at night under the same key, the Malouins 
formed but one family. The manners were so simple, that the young 
women, who sent to Paris for ribbons and gauze, were looked upon 
as worldly, and their friends became afraid of them.” René became 
a poet on the shores of the sea and on the great /andes of Brittany. 
Is there any thing in Rousseau, or even in George Sand, finer than 
this description: “ Spring is softer in Brittany than in the neighbor- 
hood of Paris. It begins five weeks earlier. The few birds which 
announce it,—the swallow, the /oriot, the cuckoo, the quail, and the 
nightingale, — come with the breezes which find their way in the 
gulfs of the Armorican peninsula. The ground covers itself with 
margeritelles, with pansies, with narcissus, with hyacinths, anemones, 
like the open spaces which surround St. John Lateran or Santa Croce 
of Jerusalem in Rome. The woods are full of elegant and high 
plume-shaped ferns; beds of broom shine with flowers, which are 
like golden butterflies. ... All teems with bees and birds. In secluded 
places the myrtle and the laurel grow as in Greece; the figs ripen as 
in Provence ; each apple-tree looks like the big bouquet of a village 
bride.” This, however, is not Chateaubriand’s best manner. He ex- 
cels more in the description of awful, barren tracts. He can paint 
the moon’s descent in the sea, the solitude of the ocean, whatever the 
Latins in their admirable language described by the epithet “ horri- 
dum,” better than any writer of his time. His youthful soul received 
early the mark of a fearful sadness, and we cannot much wonder at 
it when we read his admirable description of the old dilapidated 
family chateau of Combourg. 

René pursued his studies at the College of Dol, and spent his vaca- 
tion time at Combourg. He was there with his father, his mother, and 
his sister Lucile. A cook, a housemaid, two lackeys, and a coachman 
were all the domestics. A dog and two horses were the only other 
live creatures in a castle “ where one might once have seen a hundred 
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knights, their dames, their varlets, their horses, and all the pack of 
King Dagobert.” Sometimes came a gentleman on horseback, on 
his way to the Parliament of Brittany, where he had to follow a law- 
suit. It was always in winter. The visitors spoke of their campaigns 
on sea or on land. They knew little except the history of their family. 
Months passed without any visit. 


The mournful calmness of the Chateau de Combourg was augmented by the 
taciturn and unsociable humor of my father. Instead of bringing his family and 
servants round him, he had dispersed them in all directions of the wind. He 
lived in a tower between a genealogical tree of the Chateaubriands and arms of 
‘all kinds. When the night came, supper was announced at eight o’clock by a 
bell. After supper, in the fine days, we sat outside. My father had his gun, and 
shot at the owls which came out of the battlements of the towers, when night 
fell. My mother, Lucile, and myself, we looked at the sky, the woods, the last 
rays of the sun, the first stars. At ten everybody went in and to bed. The eve- 
nings in autumn and winter were of a different kind. The supper ended, and the 
four guests once back from the table to the chimney, my mother threw herself, 
with a sigh, on an old sofa; a little table was placed before her, with a candle. 
I sat by the fire with Lucile ; the servants took away the dishes of the table and 
retired. My father then began a promenade, which lasted till he went to bed. He 
was dressed in a white dressing-gown, or rather a sort of mantle, which I never 
saw but on him. His head, half bald, was covered with a great white cap, which 
stood straight. When he went away from the fire, the great hall was so little lighted 
by one single candle that he became invisible. I only heard him walk in the dark. 
Then he came slowly back towards the light, and emerged gradually out of the ob- 
scurity, like a spectre, with his white gown, his white cap, his thin and long face. 
Lucile and I, we exchanged a few words when he was at the other end of the hall ; 
we remained silent when he came nearer. He said, in passing by, ‘“‘ What were 
you saying?” Seized with terror, we did not answer. He continued his march. 
The rest of the evening our ears heard nothing more than the measured noise of 
his steps, the sighs of my mother, and the murmurs of the wind. 


René slept all alone, at the top of a tower. When his father said to 
him, with an ironical smile, “Is Monsieur le Chevalier afraid?” the 
young Chevalier would have slept, he says, with a dead man. His 
mother reassured him, and said gently to him, “ My child, you have 
nothing to fear, so long as you are a good Christian.” It is not much to 
be wondered at that with such an education the Chevalier and his 
sister Lucile became both very excitable, that they lived in a world of 
phantasies and dreams, that the Chevalier wrote verses, and that they 
translated passages of the Bible and of Lucretius. René had no occu- 
pations. I need not describe his youthful dreams. He became ill; he 
refused to enter into the holy orders. When he was well again, he 
resolved to go to Pondicherrry in India, and was waiting for a ship in 
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Saint Malo, when his father informed him that he had procured for 
him a brevet of lieutenant in the regiment of Navarre. He returned 
to Combourg to take leave of his father. The old man was already 
attacked with paralysis. He presented his son with a sword and with 
a hundred louis. “The postilion started, while I took leave with a 
last glance of my mother and sister, who wept before the door. I 
went up the road along the pond. I saw the reeds of my swallows, 
the rivulet of the mill and the meadow. I looked on the castle. Then, 
as Adam after the sin, I entered into an unknown land,” —and the 
world was before him. 

The Chevalier went straight to Paris and to Cambrai, where his reg- 
iment was garrisoned, and learned soon afterwards that his father had 
died. The old Breton little thought that the young lieutenant would 
become a writer, —an ambassador. He would not have taken much 
pride in it. “A literary reputation would have wounded his gentle- 
man’s feelings. He would only have seen in the aptitudes of his son 
a sign of degeneracy. Even the embassy of Berlin—a conquest 
of the pen, not of the sword — would have satisfied him but little. His 
Breton blood made of him, however, a frondeur in politics, a great 
enemy of taxation, and a violent enemy of the Court.” 

René was obliged to return to Paris, and to be presented at Court. 
The proofs of nobility had been made for his sister, as she had been 
received in a chapter of ladies. The usual difficulties were therefore 
already overcome. Marshal Duras was to be the farrain. The story 
of the presentation, as told by Chateaubriand, throws much light on 
the ancient régime. 


Those have seen nothing who have not seen the glories of Versailles. Louis 
XVI. was still there. All went well so long as I went through the guard’s rooms. 
The military apparel has always pleased and has never frightened me. But 
when I entered the @i/-de-bauf and found myself among the courtiers, my dis- 
tress began. They looked at me, —asked who I was. . . . You must remember the 
great prestige of royalty, to understand the importance which was attached to a 
presentation. A mysterious destiny was attached to the débutant. ... Who knows 
if this débutant will not become the favorite of the master ? 

When the /ever of the King was announced, all the persons retired who had not 
been and were not to be presented. The bed-room of the King was opened; I saw 
the King, according to the fashion, end his foz/efte, — that is, take his hat from the 
hand of the first gentleman of the bed-chamber. He came forward on his way to 
mass. I bowed. The Marshal Duras named me: “ Sir, the Chevalier of Chateau- 
briand.” The King looked at me, returned my salutation, hesitated, as if he wished 
to stop and speak tome. [The King did not speak to him, however; but he was 
advised that the King asked him to hunt with him in the forest of Saint Germain. ] 
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Hunting with the king was not much like hunting in the wild parts 
of Brittany. The Chevalier gives a very comical account of his ex- 
perience. He had a very difficult horse; but he was at the deer’s 
death, and had the honor to hear the King say, “It was not a long 
affair.” He was alone with him at the moment, and this is the only 
word he ever had from Louis XVI. Chateaubriand never returned 
to Versailles. There was nothing of the courtier in him ; he was shy, 
poor, and proud. His head was full of poetical absurdities. Times 
were approaching when his mind was forcibly taken away from his 
dreams: the first movements of what goes under the name of the 
Revolution were already felt. The Bretons, who had a national 
' Parliament and institutions of their own, were not slow to take 
part in the discussion which preceded, in the years 1786-88, the 
opening of the States-General. There had always been Assemblies 
in Brittany. Madame de Sévigné has described them in her graphic 
manner, and Chateaubriand confirms her account: “ The time of the 
States in Brittany was a time for feasts and balls, —dinner at the 
commandant’s, dinner at the president of the nobility, dinner at 
the president of the clergy, dinner at the treasurer of the State, 
dinner at the intendant of the province, dinner at the president of 
the Parliament, —dinner everywhere. And how they drank! At 
the long tables you could see present Du Guesclin and sea-faring 
Duguay-Trouin, with their little iron sword or their cutlass. The 
gentlemen who came to the States formed a body very much like a 
diet of Poland.” 

In 1788 the Chevalier was received in the order of Malta. He did 
not enter the Church, but was simply tonsured,—a ceremony which 
consisted merely in, the Bishop cutting three or four hairs off his head. 
He had now, as Knight of Malta, the chance of obtaining a very rich 
living ; but the troubles of Brittany and of France soon absorbed all 
" his attention. 

Brittany did not send any deputies to the States-General. The 
Breton noblemen had not been convoked according to the fundamen- 
tal laws of the provincial constitution. They remained at home, and 
there was great disorder in many towns of the province. Chateau- 
briand went to Paris in 1789. He arrived in time to witness the 
taking of the Bastile: “I saw this assault against a few invalid sol- 
diers and an old governor. If the doors had been kept shut, the 
people would never have entered the fortress. I saw two or three guns 
fired, — not by the invalids, but by some gardes francais who had gone 
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up the towers.” All these incidents are now well known. The keys 
of the Bastile were sent to the four parts of the world; the demoli- 
tion of the old prison became the Parisian amusement. “But what 
we must see in the taking of the Bastile,’ says Chateaubriand, “is 
not the violent act which marked the emancipation, but the emancipa- 
tion itself.” The emigration soon began. The Bretons did not reason 
long; they followed the Princes in great numbers, Chateaubriand 
remained some time in Paris. He saw the first massacres, — the heads 
of Foulon and Berthier, at the end of pikes. The savage joy of their 
assassins made a revulsion in his feelings : “I conceived a horror for 
these feasts of cannibals; and the desire to leave France for a while 
began to enter my mind.” 

Twice did Chateaubriand meet Mirabeau,— once at the house of 
Madame de Villette, the niece of Voltaire, and once at the Palais-Royal, 
with some deputies. They had both been educated by stern fathers ; 
they were both noblemen, and monarchical at heart. “Mirabeau was 
not wanting in pride. He was outrageously vain, though he had 
made himself a cloth-merchant, so as to be elected by the 7Ziers- 
Etat [the order of the nobility having had the honorable folly to 
reject him]. He was proud of his birth, —‘ haggard bird, whose nest 
was between four téwers,’ said his father. He did not forget that he 
had been at Court, — that he had mounted in the carriage of the King, 
and hunted with him. He forced people to give to him his title of 
Count ; he kept his colors and his liveries when everybody else left 
them off. He was constantly citing his relative, Admiral Coligny.” 
After the dinner, the deputies were talking about the enemies of 
Mirabeau, and Chateaubriand was near him. He had not said a 
single word. “ Mirabeau looked at me with his eyes full of pride, of 
vice, of genius ; and, putting his hand on my shoulder, said, ‘ They 
will never pardon me my superiority.’ I still feel the impression of 
this hand, as if Satan had touched me with his hand of fire.” 

Society in France in 1789-90 was in a state of complete fer- 
mentation, Clubs were opened everywhere; all ranks were mixed ; 
the fashions, the costumes, were changing every day. Deputies, 
actresses, soldiers, national guards, monks, royalists, patriots, made a 
sort of perpetual carnival. Chateaubriand felt lost in Paris. He felt 
a strong desire to go very far,— to America ; but he wanted an object. 
So he set his heart upon discovering the northwest passage in the 
Polar seas. He asked the Marquis de la Rouerie, who was known in 
America under the name of Colonel Armand, for a letter of introduc- 
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tion to General Washington, and left Saint Malo in a small ship with 
some French priests who were going to Baltimore. 

Chateaubriand landed at Baltimore, which was then a small Catholic 
town, not very different from an old European city. He took his place 
in a stage-coach and went to Philadelphia, where he waited a week 
for General Washington, who was away. A small house was the res- 
idence of the President. “No guards, no valets. I knocked at the 
door ; a young woman opened it. I asked her if the General was at 
home ; she said he was. I said that I had a letter to deliver to him. 
She asked me for my name, which is difficult to pronounce in English, 
and which she could not remember. She then said gently, ‘ Walk in, 
Sir.’” Chateaubriand describes Washington as he appears in all the 
engravings. The President asked him questions about the north- 
west passage, and expressed some astonishment that Chateaubriand 
should engage in such an expedition. He asked him to dinner the 
next day, spoke of the French revolution, and showed him a key of 
the Bastile, which had been sent to him. Chateaubriand adds that 
three years after the fall of the Bastile, the revolutionists might 
also have sent to Washington the lock of the door of the prison of 
Louis XVI.,— “the king who had given liberty to France and to 
America.” Chateaubriand, after the fashion of Plutarch, makes a 
parallel between Washington and Bonaparte. Such pieces of rhctoric 
are now much out of fashion, and seem very unnatural: “The Re- 
public of Washington subsists ; the Empire of Bonaparte is no more,” 
—and soon. The“ Memoirs” are full of such “ hors d’ weuvre,” as we 
call them; but the author is kind enough to make separate chapters 
of them. 

It was the intention of Chateaubriand to strike for the West, so as 
to arrive at the coast above the Gulf of California, to reconnoitre the 
Straits of Behring, and to come back to the eastern coast by Hudson’s 
Bay, Labrador, and Canada. He found no encouragement; and, 
as he had no personal means, he was obliged to give up his project. 
But if he did not find a new polar region, he found, as he says, a new 
Muse in America. His poetical mind was struck by the social state 
of the new States, as well as by the immensity of the New World. 
On his way to Albany, by the river, he speaks of “these places not 
long ago animated by soldiers, and full of the noise of arms, now 
buried in a profound peace. Gilded with the last rays of the day, alive 
with the whistle of the cardinals, the cooing of the blue pigeons, the 
song of the mocking-bird, and whose inhabitants, leaning on balconies 
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embroidered with begonias, looked at our bark sliding under their 
feet.” 

The description which Chateaubriand gives of Niagara Falls has 
remained to this time the best of all. There is really in his style 
something which is almost equal to the sublimity of this extraordinary 
spectacle. This description is not to be found in the “ Memoirs ;” it 
is in “ Atala.” There is another in the “ Essay on Revolutions.” The 
“Memoirs” are full of amusing details of the Indians. When Cha- 
teaubriand left Albany for Niagara Falls, he was, he says, after crossing 
the Mohawk, seized with a frantic feeling of independence: “I went 
from tree to tree, right, left, saying to myself, ‘No roads here, no 
cities, no monarchy, no republic, no presidents, no kings, no men!’” 
He soon met the first savages he had seen in his life. “They were 
about twenty men and women, painted like sorcerers, half naked, 
with crow feathers on their heads and rings in their noses. A little 
Frenchman, powdered and curled, with an apple-green coat, ruffle 
and cuffs of muslin, was playing on a pocket-violin, and taught these 
Iroquois to dance Madelon Friquet [a dance of the time]. M. Violet 
— it was his name— was dancing-master of these savages. His les- 
sons were paid in furs.... He always said to me, speaking of these 
Indians, ‘les messieurs sauvages et ses dames sauvagesses.’” M. 
Violet had been a marmiton of General Rochambeau. Chateaubriand 
felt somewhat humbled before him. 

He gives a good account of his life among the Indians. He went 
out shooting with them, slept in their camps, paid visits to their 
sachems, studied their traditions, their habits, with that catholic spirit 
which had sent the French Jesuits all over the new continent. He 
could well ask himself why the French government had abandoned 
its American colonies, — that “ nouvelle France,” which was extending 
from Acadia and Canada to Louisiana, and which surrounded the 
thirteen first United States. This gigantic empire died in its embryo, 
before it was well developed. New races, new people, have civilized 
the interior of the continent, and traces of the French are only found in 
geographical names. As a Breton and a born sailor, Chateaubriand had 
a larger horizon than the men whose lives had been centred so long at 
Versailles. He seems to have keenly enjoyed the beauty of the sol- 
itudes of America, of the great lakes, of the splendid rivers. He had 
at times visions of the future. In Kentucky, for instance, he says: 
“This magnificent country is called Kentucky, from its river, which 
means ‘river of blood.’ It owes its name to its beauty. During two 
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centuries the nations of the Cherokees and of the Iroquois fought for 
its hunting-grounds. Will the European generations be more vir- 
tuous and more free here than the exterminated American races ? 
Will not slaves till the ground, under the lash of masters, in these 
deserts of the primitive independence of man? Will not prisons and 
gibbets take the place of the open hut and of the high tulip-tree 
where the bird makes his nest? Will not this fertile soil engender 
new wars? Will Kentucky cease to be the land of blood?” From 
Kentucky he made his way towards the countries then known under 
the general name of the Floridas (Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, 
Tennessee). He found in those parts the types which became in his 
novels Azala and Celuta,— types which, I am afraid, have been sin- 
gularly transformed in his imagination. “I did not,” says he, when 
he first describes them, “ understand a word of what they said; they 
did not understand me.... They wore a short petticoat, and large 
sleeves cut in the Spanish fashion, with the Indian stays and mantle.” 
The guides called them the “ painted girls.” 

After having crossed the Blue Mountains for the second time, he 
came near some European settlements. One night he was staying 
at a farm, and, while he warmed himself at the fire, his eyes fell upon 
an English new$paper, which had been thrown on the ground. He 
saw in large letters, “Flight of the King!” It was the flight to 
Varennes. The shock was great. Chateaubriand woke up from the 
lethargy of his long pantheistic dream in the solitudes of the New 
World. He felt ashamed of himself. He thought of that beautiful 
episode of Renaud in the gardens of Armida. He tore himself away 
in a moment from his Armida, and said imperatively to himself, “ You 
must return to France!” Had he, says he, lighted his pipe with this 
newspaper, and remained as a wanderer, as the dancing-master among 
the Iroquois, his life would have been as obscure as the life of M. 
Violet. But he was one of those men who seem to have two selves, 
—one made to command the other. There was one Chateaubriand 
who felt perfectly happy in the New World. The solitudes of the Erie, 
of the Ontario, remained always to his mind a sort of enchanted land. 
There was another Chateaubriand who felt that he must go and fight 
for his king. . 

It is interesting at this distance to read the judgment formed by 
Chateaubriand on the United States, though the pages where it is 
given have not the charms of spontaneity, and were written many 
years afterwards by a Chateaubriand who was very different from the 
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young and obscure wanderer. Alluding to the great changes which 
have taken place in the new continent, he says that he has just re- 
ceived a pamphlet printed among the Cherokees and addressed to 
him, in the interest of these savages, as “ the defender of the liberty of 
the press.” This gives approximately the date of the chapter, and 
places it during the Restoration, in 1820. At that date he wrote that 
the letters and the arts were not yet born in America. The pioneers 
had no time for thinking and meditating. “The Americans have left 
in Europe their infancy and their youth. The childish words of the 
cradle have not been known by them; they have only known the 
sweetness of the old home through the regret of a fatherland they had 
never seen.... There is neither any classic nor romantic nor Indian 
literature. ... The Americans succeed chiefly in mechanics and in 
science, as the sciences have a material side.” Chateaubriand cites, 
however, a few writers, — Brown, the author of “Wieland,” Cooper, 
Washington Irving; but he says that the “language of the great 
English writers has become Creole, provincial, barbarous, without 
having gained any energy in the midst of the original Nature.” Cha- 
teaubriand could not write now on this subject what he wrote in 1820, 
His political prophecies deserve a little more attention. He asked 
himself, as Tocqueville did afterwards, if America would preserve 
her republican form of government, and if the Union would always 
subsist. He saw the dangers of slavery ; he foresaw that the Western 
States would have interests of their own. “The State of Kentucky, 
peopled with a race more rustic, more bold, and more military, might 
become the conquering State. If such a State devoured the others, 
the power of one would soon be founded on the ruins of the demo- 
cratic power.” Here Chateaubriand shows himself a very bad prophet. 
He is more acute when he speaks of the progress of the mercantile 
spirit and of plutocracy, owing to a perpetual peace. He says that 
the extraordinary inequality of fortunes would threaten the spirit of 
equality. “ People believe that there is a general level in the United 
States; it is acomplete error. There are societies which despise each 
other, — drawing-rooms where the pride of the masters surpasses the 
pride of a German prince with sixteen quarters. These noble plebeians 
long for castes.... Some of them speak of their ancestors, — proud 
barons, apparently companions of William.” 

Is it worth while to cite more ?—to say that Chateaubriand com- 
plains of the “cold and hard egotism of the cities,” of the immense 
size of the newspapers, “ full of expositions of business or of gossip” ? 
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No; these remarks seem rather trifling, and do not amount to the dig- 
nity of a judgment. Chateaubriand had not much in him of the 
political philosopher. He is much more interesting when he describes 
the tempest which was waiting for him on the Atlantic, his return to 
France, and his impressions when he found his country no more 
under the sway of Mirabeau, but under the sway of Danton. Every 
city — almost every village — was governed byaclub. The King had 
become “ Monsieur Veto,” or “ Monsieur Capet;” the citizen had as- 
sumed the ignoble name of “ sans-culotte.” 

The journey of Chateaubriand had ruined him. He needed some 
money in order to join the army of the Princes ; and to insure hira 
this “sinew of war,” his mother found no better way than to marry 
him to a Mlle. Lavigne, who lived at Saint Malo, and was the daughter 
of a Chevalier of St. Louis. It can be said in truth that Chateaubri- 
and did not know his wife before he married her. The intimacy 
never became very close, and their lives remained always distinct, 
though more or less parallel at times. He left for Paris with his new 
wife and his two sisters. He had only a glimpse of the new rulers 
of France,—of Danton, of Marat, of Camille Desmoulins, of Robes- 
pierre, but did not see Madame Roland. He went several times to 
the clubs,—to the famous Cordeliers; and he describes the “new 
furies” in a style worthy of Juvenal. The new King Mob’s fools, the 
procureurs of the lanterne, councillors of murder, worshippers of the 
guillotine, — he saw these servants of death, like those shadows who 
wandered along the Styx; Death was waiting for them after their 
work was done. It was to him like a nightmare. He procured a 
false passport, as did also his brother; and they both left for the 
frontier of the North. They fell among the Prussian sentries a little 
way from Lille, and were conducted to Tournay. Brussels was then 
the headquarters of the emigration. Chateaubriand dined there once 
with the Baron de Breteuil, and saw the famous Rivarol. 

“Where do you come from?” said Rivarol to him. 

“From the Niagara Falls.” 

“ And where do you go?” 

“Where there is fighting.” 

And there ended their conversation. He joined the army of the 
Princes on the Rhine. This curious little army was chiefly formed 
of noblemen. They served in the ranks as privates, and were classi- 
fied by provinces. All the Bretons, for instance, were together. 
Brittany had given seven companies. There was besides an eighth 
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company of young Bretons of the ¢hird estate. Chateaubriand was 
presented with a heavy German gun. The little army was very ill 
provided. When he was in his tent he worked at his notes on 
America; prepared some chapters of “ Atala.” His manuscripts were 
always with his little luggage. This army was the last representa- 
tion of the old army of France. All the dialects were heard. They 
were old men and boys. The father served in the ranks with 
the son. “This arriére-ban (such was the name of the provincial 
reserves in the old military system), ridiculous as it appeared, had in 
it something honorable and touching, as it was inspired with sincere 
convictions.” This little troop did not receive a penny of pay from 
the Princes, though the lands of the 4migrés had been confiscated. 
It bore cheerfully the greatest miseries. There was, however, even 
there a Court, —a brilliant staff, with its cooks, its valets, and its 
aides-de-camp. 

“My heart failed within me when, arriving on a dark day before some woods 
which encircled the horizon, I was told that these woods were in France. To cross 
in arms the frontier of my country made on me an effect which I cannot describe. 
I had a vision of the future. I had none of the illusions of my comrades on the 
cause which they defended and the triumph which they prophesied. I was there 
like Falkland in the army of Charles I.” 


*The siege of Thionville began. Chateaubriand was in the lines 
before the little fortress, which was besieged by the Austrians and 
the French Princes. He has described afterwards his impressions 
before Thionville in the sixth book of the “ Martyrs.” The Austrians 
were obliged to raise the siege, and Chateaubriand started for Verdun, 
which had opened its doors to the Prussians. He had been wounded 
before Thionville, and became ill. The allies were obliged to evacuate 
Verdun, and the little army of the Princes was disbanded. He was 
seized with the small-pox, and in that miserable condition obliged to 
begin on foot a long journey, with eighteen pounds only in his pocket. 
He travelled on foot, washing his wound when he found some water, 
sleeping in barns, too happy to be taken in some charitable peasant’s 
cart. He crossed thus the forest of the Ardennes. One day he 
sunk, and he had the dreams which envelop the dying thought. He 
fainted, and was seen lying along the road by the conductor of some 
baggage-wagons of the Prince de Ligne. The conductor took him 
with him and brought him to Namur. Some kind women took pity 
on him, and persuaded the conductor of the Prince de Ligne to carry 
him to Brussels, In that great city he could not get admittance in 
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any inn. He looked more like a beggar than a soldier. He for- 
tunately met his brother, who took charge of him, gave him twenty- 
five pounds, and advised him to go to Jersey Island. His malady 
would not get cured ; the small-pox was going constantly in and out ; 
his wound would not heal. He started notwithstanding for Ostend, 
went on board a small ship, and thought that he should die before 
reaching Guernsey, and a priest was actually saying the last prayers 
over him when the captain landed him on the island. There the wife 
of an English pilot took pity on him, brought him to a house, and put 
him to bed. She probably saved his life, and the next day he was able 
to go on board again, and arrived at Jersey, where he met his uncle, 
his aunt, and their children. For four months he was between life and 
death. It was forbidden to speak to him of politics. At the end of 
January, 1793, he saw his uncle enter his room in mourning. He 
asked if anybody had died in the family. His uncle told him that 
Louis XVI. had been executed. 

As soon as he felt stronger, Chateaubriand left Jersey for South- 
ampton and London. He received the hospitality of his cousin, 
M. de la Bouétardais who was living in a garret. He became con- 
sumptive. An English doctor attended him gratuitously, but did not 
conceal from him that he could /as¢ a few months, or perhaps years, 
if he renounced all fatigue and work. The expectation of death gave 
him, he says, a perfect calm. He began to compose his “Essai 
Historique.” His uncle at Jersey had given him a little money; a 
Frenchman, named Pelletier, who wrote the “ Actes des Apétres,” pro- 
cured for him some translations to make from the Latin and from the 
English. He translated in the day, and he worked at night at his 
“Essai.” He lived in Holborn with a man called Hingant. They 
dined for a shilling, sometimes for half-a-shilling. A day came when 
all their money was gone, and when they both knew for days the 
horrors of hunger. Hingant lost his mind. He had been a Coun- 
cillor in the Parliament of Brittany, and had proudly refused the 
salary offered by the English government to the French magistrates, 
as Chateaubriand himself had refused the daily shilling which was 
given to the 4nigrés. Hingant was taken to a hospital ; and, having 
received a little money from his family, Chateaubriand ‘took cheaper 
lodgings at Marylebone, in a garret which overlooked a cemetery. 
La Bouétardais took refuge also in this garret. He also had been a 
Councillor in the Parliament of Brittany. He had brought with him 
his square cap and his red gown, and now had nothing else left. 
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“Facetious, a good musician, with a good voice, when we did not 
sleep he sat all naked on his camp-bed, put on his judge’s cap, and 
sang with a guitar which had only three cords. One night the poor 
fellow was singing thus the ‘Hymn to Venus’ of Metastasio, — 
‘Scendi propizia,’ — when he had a sudden fit. His mouth became 
twisted, and he died of it, but not immediately.” 

Chateaubriand heard that a society of antiquaries in Suffolk wanted 
a Frenchman to read some old documents in French, of the Camden 
collection. He left for Beccles, under the name of M. de Combourg, 
with a little money lent by a French bookseller. He was very well 
received, and treated with much kindness. His true name was dis- 
covered, for he could not conceal his feelings when the newspapers 
brought the announcement of the execution, on the same day, of his 
friend and protector, M. de Malesherbes, of Madame de Rosambo 
the daughter, and of the Countess Chateaubriand the granddaughter, 
of Malesherbes, and of his own brother the Count. The Chateaubri- 
ands were relatives of Malesherbes, who was much admired in England 
as the defender of Louis XVI. The rest of Chateaubriand’s family were 
suffering great persecutions. His old mother had been arrested in 
Brittany and sent to prison in Paris ; his wife and his sister Lucile were 
in prison at Rennes. Combourg had been turned into a State fortress. 

The ninth thermidor saved those last members of the Chateaubriand 
family. He was at that moment at Bungay, near Beccles, in the house 
of a clergyman, Mr. Ives, who had travelled in the United States, and 
who was a great Hellenist and mathematician. Miss Ives was seven- 
teen years old. She felt pity for the young Frenchman, and her pity 
took the form of a more tender sentiment. Chateaubriand was obliged 
to confess that there was a Madame de Chateaubriand, —a fact which 
he had half-forgotten ; and he returned to London. When Chateau- 
briand was ambassador in London, in 1822, he saw Charlotte Ives 
again, who was then Lady Sutton, the widow of Admiral Sutton, 
and the mother of two fine boys. The remarks which Chateaubriand 
makes on the subject of this second meeting seem to me in very 
doubtful taste. It is very rare when a man —even a man of genius 
—can speak well what ought not to be spoken. Goethe, Rousseau, 
Lamartine, Chateaubriand, are all more or less mean and pitiable when 
they undertake to touch the delicate cord of love. Goethe is brutally 
selfish, Rousseau contemptible, Lamartine’s Graziella but a poetical 
invention. Chateaubriand would have done well to spare us his con- 
fidences in the case of Miss Ives. 
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After the eighteenth thermidor, among the new 4migrés who came 
to England was Fontanes. He became a friend and a guide for Cha- 
teaubriand, though Fontanes was a classic, and Chateaubriand was 
to become the head of the romantic school. Chateaubriand heard 
soon afterwards that his mother was no more. This news provoked 
a crisis in his intellectual life. He had for a while, when he was 
working at his “Essai Historique,” drifted into a sort of incredulity. 
When he heard that his mother was dead, the Breton instincts 
rose in him, and under the first impulse of sorrow he resolved to 
write his famous “Genius of Christianity.” This book was the 
mausoleum which he built for one who had been a fervent Christian 


and a tender mother. 
2 AvuGUSTE LAUGEL. 

















CHARLES DICKENS'S LETTERS. 


r Dickens could have looked into the future, it is highly probable 

that he would not have thought himself ill-served by the fate 
which cut him off while still, according to English reckoning, in the 
prime of life. He died at the extreme and toppling peak of his popu- 
larity. The breezes of applause and admiration, which were the very 
breath of life in his nostrils, and seemed then swelling to an actual 
hurricane, have ever since been steadily subsiding. By clinging to 
life a few years longer, he would have reaped a solitary though a very 
substantial advantage, — he would have escaped the consequences of 
his own misjudgment by surviving Mr. Forster, and so rendering it 
impossible for that gentleman to write his biography. Really he 
fares in this respect vastly worse than Thackeray. It was a singular 
error which led to the selection of Mr. Trollope as Thackeray's biog- 
rapher. A dull, arrogant, loud-toned man, a novelist of the third rate, 
endowed generously only with self-conceit, who had chosen the tam- 
est phase of social existence visible around him, and had depicted 
its insipidity with deplorable truthfulness, was chosen to write the 
memoir of the most subtle humorist and most delightful writer of the 
age. The result is a book so bad that irritation gives way to pity for 
the thick-witted author, —a book doomed to the harmlessness of dusty 
death by its own unutterable stupidity. Mr. Dickens is less fortu- 
nate, for Mr. Forster’s volumes will be read so long as any one cares 
about their subject; and Mr. Dickens will be led out before coming 
generations by this patronizing showman, who will clumsily display 
the tricks of the animal which he so unluckily has the monopoly of 
exhibiting. It is true that Dickens himself was partly to blame for 
this; he selected his own manager, gave his own instructions, and 
went through all his posturing beforehand very carefully to avoid 
mistakes. He intended to have a magnificent scenic apotheosis in the 
presence of a worshipping audience coextensive with the civilized 
world : he would be deity, and Forster would be high-priest. How 
incensed he would have been could he have foreseen that the high- 
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priest would insist upon continually hopping up to the pedestal of the 
god, till the puzzled adorers became doubtful which was which. It 
reminds one of the picture in Punch of the two revellers brought 
home at the small hours in a cab, the distracted cabby appealing at 
the door of one of them, “Will Mrs. Brown please come down and 
pick out her husband, for Mr. Smith wants to go home?” Dickens, 
redivivus, reading his own life, would hardly be able to pick himself 
out from Forster, though certainly he would very much wish to do so. 
If Dickens was left in no enviable plight by Mr. Forster, it may 
certainly be questioned whether he is very greatly helped by the pub- 
lication of these two volumes of his letters. The collection has been 
prepared by “ Mamie” Dickens and Georgina Hogarth, and one does 
not like to criticise unkindly the loyal task of love and admiration ; 
nor, indeed, is there much need for criticism so far as they are con- 
cerned. The explanatory notes are simple and to the point; and 
though they might have been fuller, and the system of interpolation 
might, in our opinion, have been more skilfully arranged, yet certainly 
everybody might not agree with us, and the editors shall have the 
benefit of the doubt. The collection, however, is decidedly too large, 
and could be improved by subjection to the scissors of an editor of 
vigorous and relentless temper. Over-liberality is the besetting sin 
of all editors of correspondence. They are prone to forget that there 
should always be some distinct and strong justification for the publi- 
cation of private letters ; that the test of this justification should be 
applied to each individual letter ; and that it is unskilful work to pub- 
lish a letter which substantially adds nothing to the matter of another 
already given. Some letters throw light upon history and politics; 
others introduce us to court intrigues, to literary coteries, or other- 
wise depict the society of other days ; occasionally, though not often, 
letters are intrinsically valuable for their own contents. A collection 
in such cases may sometimes properly extend to very considerable 
length. But none of these characteristics belong to Dickens’s corre- 
spondence. The reader who has gone through all the letters faith- 
fully from beginning to end finds himself better informed only in the 
single respect of his fuller knowledge of the mind and character of 
Dickens. There is absolutely nothing else in the letters save Dick- 
ens’s personality, It is really quite striking to see how devoid they are 
of any possible value or interest of any other kind whatsoever. For 
any purpose except that of studying Charles Dickens, there are not 
three pages of material to be gathered in both volumes. They sub- 
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serve this sole end, and for this end one half of them would have amply 
sufficed. Simply as letters, they are commonplace, neither thought- 
ful, observant, chronicling; nor are more than half of them very witty. 
Many clever, lively, and cultivated men in every generation are writ- 
ing better letters, —letters which no one ever thinks of publishing, 
yet which in themselves considered, apart from the interest borrowed 
from the autograph at the foot of them, are at least equally entertain- 
ing and much more agreeable and useful than these epistles of the 
great novelist. 

Putting, then, these letters to the only use to which they can be put, 
let us consider what new impressions can be derived from them con- 
cerning the traits of Dickens’s character, the quality and extent of 
his mental powers. Few persons, probably, will find their previous 
notions undergoing much change. There is all that real and substan- 
tial kindliness, genial heartiness, overflowing mirth, illimitable fun 
and frolic, animal spirits such as never before were given to man, 
intensity of conviction, honesty of purpose, narrowness of intellect, 
utter incapacity for thought, lack of scholarship or cultivation of any 
kind, and immense though amusing and unconscious vanity, — a most 
strange farrago of qualities, a jumble of traits as queer and unsyste- 
matic as the parti-colored mingling of glass bits in the kaleidoscope. 
It is very noticeable that Dickens seemed incapable of intellectual 
growth. The greatest expansion to which he ever attained he arrived 
at very early. Thereafter history, literature, even contemporaneous 
events, added little to his store of thought and knowledge. Endless 
fun, inimitable drollery, were the gifts which he had to bestow upon 
his fellow-men ; these, indeed, he bestowed lavishly, gloriously, so 
that the English-reading world would doubtless much more readily 
part with any three of its profoundest thinkers than with this most 
witty and laughter-moving of all its writers. But this was all he had 
to give ; and from the very nature of the gift it was nearer perfection 
in his earlier years than as he advanced in life. This is apparent 
enough in his letters. As a young man he usually appears like one 
quite out of breath with ceaseless laughter, jokes as it were explod- 
ing like minute guns from his riotous lips, — hilarious, rollicking, 
radiant with mirth far beyond the supposable powers of mortal man. 
He cannot pause to think, nor indeed does it seem worth while for 
him to do so; later in life, on rare occasions, he tried it, but he 
invariably made a sad business of it. It was a process with which 
he was not familiar, which he could never have learned, and which in 
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his fresher years he instinctively shunned. There was at one time 
some talk of his going to Parliament, but his guardian angel pre- 
served him from that blunder. His mission was to laugh and to 
make others laugh; and no mission was ever more thoroughly ful- 
filled, —so thoroughly, indeed, that the capacity for laughter seems 
to have been quite wasted upon previous generations. In the absence 
of Pickwick, Mrs. Gamp, Mrs. Nickleby, Micawber, what possible oc- 
casion could our forefathers have had for the laughing faculty ? 

The most striking peculiarity of Dickens’s life was the element of 
exaggeration which pervaded it throughout. It is quite remarkable 
to see a man whose every sensation is so wonderfully in excess of the 
corresponding sensations of his fellow-men. The phenomenon pre- 
sents some puzzling questions, such as could well be put by Miss 
Dartle: we should so much like to know whether his pleasures and 
pains were really greater than the pleasures and pains of others, or 
whether the difference lay only in his habit and capacity of expressing 
and setting them forth. He always dealt in superlatives, and the 
most exuberant superlatives seemed often to afford very imperfect 
relief to his ineffable aspirations. His friendships were the warmest, 
his successes the most brilliant, his merry-makings the most jovial 
that had ever been known among mankind. He was not even con- 
tent when he had a cold in the head to suppose that any other cold 
of any other person had ever been of equal violence. His friends 
enjoyed at least one luxury in a rare degree ; for such expressions of 
affection and admiration as he constantly lavished upon them cannot 
be dealt out to many of us. Listen to this letter to Macready :— 

I am in a whirlwind of finishing a number with a crisis in it; but I cannot fall 
to work without saying in so many words that I feel all words insufficient to tell 
you what I think of you after a night like last night. The multitudes of new tokens 
by which I know you for a great man, the swelling within me of my love for you, 
the pride I have in you, the majestic reflection I see in you of all the passions and 
affections that make up our mystery, throw me into a strange kind of transport 
that has no expression but in a mute sense of an attachment, which, in truth and 
fervency, is worthy of its subject. What is this to say? Nothing, God knows ; 
and yet I cannot leave it unsaid. . . . I never saw you more gallant and free than 
in the gallant and free scenes last night. It was perfectly captivating to behold 
you ! 

Here is “ praise from Sir Hubert Stanley!” — enough in one brief 
note, coming from Charles Dickens, to create in any susceptible and 
credulous man such an inordinate vanity as would ruin him for life. 
Indeed, the too frequent ministration of. these potions had a very 
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damaging effect upon his friend Forster, though some of the others 
appear to have been more fortunate in resisting the insidious working 
of such delicious poison. 

A gentleman dwelling “in the backwoods of America” having 
written to him a letter of eulogy, Dickens replied to him: “ To think 
that I have awakened a fellow-feeling and sympathy with the creat- 
ures of many thoughtful hours among the vast solitudes in which 
you dwell, is a source of the purest delight and pride to me; and | 
believe me that your expressions of affectionate remembrance and 
approval, sounding from the green forests on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, sink deeper into my heart and gratify it more than all the 
honorary distinctions that all the courts in Europe could confer ;” 
and in the same style through another page. Strictly considered, it 
is hardly to be supposed that this glowing statement was rigidly vera- 
cious ; it is safe to suspect that if all the emperors, kings, queens, 
and princes of Europe had actually combined, in the manner sug- 
gested by Mr. Dickens, to do him all the honor in their united power, 
he probably would have been willing to surrender in exchange, if so 
requested, the letter from John Tomlin of the Mississippi backwoods. 
But such hyperbolical language was as natural to him “as to a black- 
bird ’t is to whistle.” Nor was it in any respect insincere. So long, 
at least, as he was actually engaged in giving expression to any feel- 
ing, he always fully felt it in an equal measure of intensity. The 
evidence is overwhelming that his superlative sentences were just 
transcripts of his momentary sentiments. 

Naturally enough a pendulum which swung so high upon one side 
did not swing very low upon the other, and we occasionally encounter 
diatribes of delightful eloquence. Listen to what he had to say about 
the non-existence of an international copyright between England and 
the United States :— 


Is it not a horrible thing that scoundrel publishers should grow rich here from 
publishing books, the authors of which do not reap one farthing from their issue 
by scores of thousands ; and that every vile, blackguard,and detestable newspaper, 
so filthy and bestial that no honest man would admit one into his house for a 
scullery door-mat, should be able to publish those same writings side by side, cheek 
by jowl, with the coarsest and most obscene companions, with which they must 
become connected in course of time in people’s minds ? 


Were it not that these words were writ by the pen of Dickens, 
they would be in danger of being called billingsgate. But he wrote 
them in high dudgeon. “I vow,” he said, “ before high heaven, that 
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my blood so boils at these enormities that when I speak about them 
I seem to grow twenty feet high and to swell out in proportion!” 
Thus it ever was with him ; he was content with no expression less 
strong than the strongest which his ingenuity could devise. If he 
wished to say that he could not write an article or two for a maga- 
zine, he declared that it was “the intensest extreme of no-goism.” If 
he made himself very agreeable at a dinner-table, he felt himself to 
be “indescribably popular.” But examples need not be multiplied 
simply to illustrate this habit, which will amply appear in quotations 
in other connections. 

It was to this element of exaggeration that Dickens owed nearly 
all which made him great. His wit lay in an inimitable power of 
caricature, animated by the most exuberantly droll and merry nature 
which the world has ever seen. The gallery of his characters is a col- 
lection of grotesqueries, just about as accurately reproducing real traits 
of men and women as the big-headed, shrunken-legged oddities of the 
illustrated comic papers of Paris reproduce the limbs and features of 
the living Parisian. The funniest overdrawing is his forte. Not that 
all his wit is of this character; but all the best, most amusing, and 
most distinctive displays of it are of this kind. Eliminate this, and 
the individuality of the man will be gone, and he will mingle on 
terms of equality with a throng of witty writers who are laughed at 
by a passing generation and quickly afterward forgotten. He was 
not a humorist, nor was he capable of this higher order of the novel- 
ist’s art. A well-sustained narrative, unfolding the subtile mysteries 
of human character, showing the reflex action of many conflicting 
motives and impulses in their slow influence and gradual unfolding, 
was beyond his power. He dealt with simple developments, and gave 
us a series of scenes and stories without much more of sequence or 
advancement than could be furnished by mere chronology. It was 
thus that every thing struck him; his quick eye caught the passing 
fragment of fun; he played with it for a moment, making it twenty 
times funnier than it had any real right to be, then tossed it aside 
as another scrap claimed its turn. His letters are full of the most 
charming bits of this sort of rapidly-moving, exuberant jollity. Here 
is a scene which we get in a letter written from a Dublin hotel to 
Miss Hogarth; the actors are Dickens and the landlord’s son, a very 
little boy :— 


INIMITABLE. — Holloa, old chap! 
YounG IRELAND. — Hal-loo! 
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INIMITABLE (in his delightful way).— What a nice old fellow you are! I am 
fond of little boys. 

YounG IRELAND. —Air ye? Ye’r right. 

inIMITABLE. — What do you learn, old fellow ? 

YounG IRELAND (very intent on Inimitable, and always childish except in his 
brogue). — 1 lairn wureds of three sillibils, and wureds of two sillibils, and wureds 
of one sillibil. 

INIMITABLE (gayly).—Get out, you humbug! You learn only words of one 
syllable. 

YounG IRELAND (laughs heartily). — You may say that it is mostly wureds of 
one sillibil. 

INIMITABLE. — Can you write? 

YounG IRELAND. — Not yet. Things come by deegrays. 

INIMITABLE. — Can you cipher? 

YounG IRELAND (very quickly). — Wha’at’s that? 

INIMITABLE. — Can you make figures ? 

Younc IRELAND. — I can make a nought, which is not asy, being roond. 

INIMITABLE. — I say, old boy, was n’t it you I saw on Sunday morning in the 
hall, in a soldier’s cap? You know, ina soldier’s cap? . 

YounG IRELAND (cogitating deeply). — Was it a very good cap? 

INIMITABLE. — Yes. 

YounG IRELAND. Did it fit unkommon ? 

INIMITABLE. — Yes. 

YounG IRELAND. — Dat was me. 


He wrote to Walter Savage Landor a note of invitation to Paris as 
follows :— 

If you were the man I took you for, when I took you (as a godfather) for 
better and for worse, you would come to Paris and amaze the weak walls of the 
house I haven’t found with that steady snore of yours, which I once heard piercing 
the door of your bed-room in Devonshire Terrace, reverberating along the bell- 
wire in the hall, so getting outside into the street, playing Eolian harps among the 
area railings, and going down the New Road like the blast of a trumpet. 


The remark concerning taking Landor as a godfather refers to the 
fact of Landor having filled this relation towards one of Dickens’s 
children. Indeed, calling over the roll of the Dickens family was 
like reading the catalogue of a select library; for besides reprodueing 
his own name he had christened other sons after Francis Jeffrey, 
Sidney Smith, Tennyson, Landor, Fielding, and Bulwer, respectively. 
Within a few weeks of the publication of “David Copperfield,” he lost 
a little daughter whom he had named Dora. He would appear, from 
these letters, to have taken a warm and lively interest in his children ; 
his references to them are constant and always affectionate. The 
little one who was called by a variety’ of nicknames—the “ Plorn- 
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ishghenter,” “ Plornish-maroon,” “ Plornish,” or “the noble Plorn ” — 
seems to have been an especial favorite. 

Upon the difficulties which caused the separation between himself 
and Mrs. Dickens not a ray of light is thrown by any letter in these 
volumes, and the matter is left just where Mr. Forster saw fit to leave 
it, and where it is quite as well that it should remain. An incom- 
patibility, which between persons of ordinary disposition might prove 
nothing serious, would inevitably expand to an incurable breach 
where one of the parties had such a strong and peculiar individual- 
ism, and such an entire lack of the philosophic temperament as was 
the case with Dickens. He was a warm and constant friend. He 
said of himself, “ My attachments are strong attachments, and never 
weaken,” and he was entitled to all the credit which the statement 
involves. The same persons to whom he is writing as his mest inti- 
mate and valued friends in 1840 he continues to address in the same 
manner to the end, with a few additions made from time to time, but 
with no losses from the list. The names of Macready, Stanfield, 
Maclise, Mrs. Watson, Mary Boyle, Forster, Cerjat, and later Wilkie 
Collins and Fechter, constantly recur. He certainly enjoyed one of 
the greatest pleasures which can be had in this world, — a very charm- 
ing circle of near friends, lively, clever, agreeable, and (which was 
very necessary) enthusiastic in their appreciation of him. 

He seemed always to take an especial fancy to the artists who at 
one time and another illustrated his volumes. They had in some 
degree the character of co-workers with him, —a relationship which 
had an unfortunate result in the case of Cruikshank, but which in all 
other instances appears to have cemented kindly and valued inti- 
macies. It is rather an odd incident to recall at this date, that 
Thackeray, when he was yet entirely unknown, and was mistakenly 
supposing that art was his natural vocation, called upon Dickens and 
offered certain sketches for use in the illustration of one of Dickens’s 
earlier works, but was obliged to take his pictures away again with 
the discouraging though probably justifiable answer that they would 
not do. For the society of men of letters, on the other hand, Dickens 
apparently never especially cared, though, of course he had many indi- 
vidual friends among them. But he was rather singularly lacking in 
those tastes which are usually supposed to attend upon a literary ca- 
reer. It was his misfortune, of course, and not his fault, that he had 
in his youth very meagre opportunities for education. But it is some- 
what strange to see what slender ambition he ever after manifested 
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to mend this deficiency. Most men, with whom literature is a pro- 
fession, insensibly imbibe much literary knowledge; but Dickens 
never did. For aught that appears in his writings, there might never 
have been any other books save his own written in the world. He 
never charms by a happy allusion; he knows not the freemasonry 
of his own guild. The same utter absence of interest in books and 
literary cultivation of every kind is observable in his correspondence. 
There is scarcely a reference to any thing which would indicate that 
he had any more extensive reading or ideas than were to be obtained 
from the daily newspapers and ordinary conversation. His English 
was careless, slovenly, at times almost illiterate; nor did advancing 
years and increased experience bring any material improvement in 
his imperfect mastery over the language. His style was habitually 
ungraceful, to use no stronger adjective, to the end ; how strikingly 
inferior in this respect to the exquisite and finished scholarship and 
charming style which Thackeray was at the same time displaying, 
making the defects of his more popular rival all the more glaring by 
the strong contrast! Yet Dickens was apparently quite unconscious 
of this blemish, and often spoke of the great pains which he took with 
his writing. When he became the editor of “ Household Words,” as 
well as upon some other isolated occasions, he was an unsparing critic 
of the productions of others. Certainly nothing could show more in- 
disputably what an immense and overshadowing reputation he had 
achieved than did the meek reception of criticism so sweeping as he 
sometimes dealt out; nor perhaps is that self-appreciation less strik- 
ing which could induce him to exercise in so masterful a fashion a 
function so delicate. 

But, then, all the world knows that the egotism of Dickens was as 
intense as were most of the elements of his over-wrought nature. “I 
should n’t write at all if I were not the vainest man in the world,” he 
wrote to M. Cerjat, thereby telling a truth about himself which cer- 
tainly he did not really in the least believe, and which he would have 
been greatly incensed to have found any one else believing. Yet he 
was the only man who knew any. thing whatsoever about Charles 
Dickens who did not know this most undeniable of his traits. There 
was vanity in every thing which he said, did, and wrote all his life 
long, and it kept growing to the very end. These volumes of his 
correspondence are so full of it, that if it were a commodity having 
bulk the Bodleian Library and the British Museum would be unable 
to contain so much of it. It was the most enormous, omnipresent, 
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all-pervading, many-sided, irrepressible, unsuspecting vanity which 
has ever been exhibited to the gaze of astonished humanity, —a 
quality which in its greatness and various perfection resembled the 
qualities of gods rather than of men; a vanity worthy of the Olym- 
pian Jove himself. But nothing short of his own wonderful power 
of exaggeration could make any fair approach towards depicting it; 
to us it is given only feebly to hint at it. It was not like the partial 
vanities of ordinary men, developed only or chiefly in some special 
direction ; but it was a grand, unquestioning consciousness of great- 
ness, of inimitable charms and unapproachable powers. It was a 
vanity of wonderful range, embracing the pettiest things no less than 
the greatest; so that one is at a loss to know whether he was more 
gratified at the astonishment created by the marvellous waistcoats 
which his rather uncivilized taste in dress led him to select, or at the 
“ prodigious success” which he never failed to chronicle in glowing 
language as attendant upon the publication of his various books. Yet 
it must be acknowledged that this trait was not only an inalienable 
but an altogether essential part of Dickens’s nature. It was the off- 
spring of his intensity and his vivacity. It would be as reasonable to 
expect a blind man to paint, as to expect a self-mistrustful man to 
write and read as Dickens wrote and read. 

It is when he speaks of his readings that he expresses the most 
unlimited satisfaction with himself. But however far he may go in 
self-gratulation concerning these, he will be cheerfully accompanied 
by any and all the multitudes who heard him read ; nay, many would 
gladly go further were there any ultima Thule of glorification which 
he himself had not reached. It is impossible to conceive a greater 
treat than those readings were. To have been too old or too ill or 
too poor to hear them was to find a new misery added to age, to sick- 
ness, and to poverty. These volumes naturally contain very much 
about them, and certainly present a striking, almost a painful picture. 
The intensity with which he threw himself into them is indescrib- 
able. The extreme high pressure at which he always did every thing, 
from the lightest to the most serious occupation, rose in this to its 
highest point. It is hardly a figure of rhetoric to say, that at each 
reading he cut off, as it were, so many days or weeks of his existence 
and gave them to his audience. It was not only eloquence, acting, 
imagination which his hearers bought with their guineas and dollars, 
but instalments of his life. “I get so wonderfully hot every night 
in my dress clothes,” he wrote, “that they positively won’t dry in the 
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short interval they get ; and I have been obliged to write to Doud- 
ney’s to make me another suit, that I may have a constant change.” 
His ordinary pulse was seventy-two; yet on the occasions of his 
more trying readings it used to run up to one hundred and twelve. 
His tour through the United States, in respect of the tax which it 
imposed upon his constitution, was probably at least equal to a severe 
military campaign. The accounts of it which these letters contain 
may almost be called afflicting, so utterly unfit was he for the “ tre- 
mendous strain” which he incessantly endured, so obviously was 
he in a lawful, though none the less certain, way compassing his own 
speedy death. As we see him, ill, dispirited, unhappy, yet coming 
every night unflinchingly to his task and performing it with a fervor 
and success surpassing the most exacting expectation, we forget, what 
was nevertheless true, that it was a purely voluntary enterprise of 
business entered upon for the sole purpose of making money. We 
rather think of it with gratitude, as a beneficent pilgrimage of genius, 
undertaken and suffered for our very great good. But Dickens had 
his eye ever upon the dollars which the wretched and abused Dolby 
was heaping together in dirty piles of the paper money which re- 
minded his master of the “family wash.” Overwork and money- 
making are recognized as perfectly legitimate means of taking one’s 
own life; and Dickens’s reading-journeys were simply of this 
description. 

Yet who could have resisted such applause and admiration as were 
showered upon him? Certainly he least of all men would have even 
wished to resist. It is beyond a doubt that had the years by which 
these readings unquestionably shortened his life been set as it were 
in a parcel before him, and the glory had been set against them, he 
would deliberately and unhesitatingly have bartered the years for the 
glory. Few persons, probably, can even by an effort imagine how 
they would feel if, in order to secure admission to hear them read for 
a couple of hours, a long line of men should come with mattresses and 
meals and place the hall actually in a state of siege throughout days 
and nights of inclement weather. If the reason of the most stolid 
would prove untrustworthy under such circumstances, what could 
have been expected from Dickens, who was exceptionally susceptible 
to these influences? Then the triumph of the hour itself ; the great 
throng before him of men and women not wont to give way to emotion, 
sitting spell-bound, then bursting into frantic excitement and wildest 
cheering. Words could not always describe the scene. He wrote:— 
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I cannot give you any idea of the success of the readings here, because no one 
can imagine the scene of last Friday night at the Embassy. Such audiences and 
such enthusiasm I have never seen ; but the thing culminated on Friday night in a 
two hours’ storm of excitement and pleasure. They actually recommenced and 
applauded right away into their carriages and down the street. 


From Glasgow he sends a newspaper to Miss Hogarth, from which, 
he says, — 

You may be able to form some dim guess of the scene at Edinburgh last night. 
Such a pouring of hundreds into a place already full to the throat, such indescrib- 
able confusion, such a rending and tearing of dresses, and yet such a scene of good 
humor on the whole! I never saw the faintest approach to it. While I addressed 
the crowd in the room Gordon addressed the crowd in the street. Fifty frantic 
men got up inall parts of the hall and addressed me all at once. Other frantic men 
made speeches to the walls. The whole Blackwood family were borne in on the 
top of a wave, and landed with their faces against the front of the platform. I read 
with the platform crammed with people. I got them to lie down upon it, and it 
was like some impossible tableau or gigantic picnic, — one pretty girl in full dress, 
lying on her side all night, holding on to one of the legs of my table. It was the 
most extraordinary sight. And yet from the moment I began to the moment of 
my leaving off they never missed a point, and they ended with a burst of cheers. 


The stage carpenter was not altogether without sympathizers in the 
remark which pleased and amused Dickens so much: “ Ah, Sir, it’s a 
universal observation in the perfession, Sir, that it was a great loss 
to the public when you took to writing books.” But the public of 
future generations will be thankful for the books, while the fascination 
of the readings can be for them only a tradition, which — fortunately, 
lest they should be oppressed with too overwhelming sadness — their 
imaginations will never adequately conceive. 

Not the least entertaining part of the book for the American reader 
is the collection of letters from the United States. The days when 
criticism such as they contain made us angry belong to the past, and 
English tirades are now only amusing. Yet surely no abuse has ever 
been heaped upon this unfortunate people quite equal in severity to 
that which they received from Mr. Dickens. When he was among 
us for the second time we all knew that he did not like us; yet we 
treated him with a kindliness and courtesy the real magnanimity of 
which he was utterly incompetent to appreciate. But in these letters 
the extremity, nay the actual rancor, of his antipathy are first made 
publicly apparent. During his earlier visit his feelings were too 
strong for utterance; during his second visit they became so far 
relaxed that he was able to find words to express them very elo- 
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quently. Boston he really spoke of with a kindness not absolute, per- 
haps, but comparative. It was the home of Mr. Fields, of whom he 
was very fond ; and there also Longfellow, Holmes, Agassiz, Emerson, 
and a few others formed a not altogether unendurable coterie. He 
was less unhappy there than elsewhere, and finding himself “immensely 
popular in Boston society” he was once moved to say, “Its cordiality 
and unaffected heartiness are charming,” —selecting for his praise traits 
for which Boston has seldom been lauded by other persons. But con- 
cerning any and all other places, save Boston and its neighborhood, 
he could not be betrayed into a word of civility. “All New England 
is primitive and puritanical,” he wrote; “all around it is a puddle of 
mixed human mud, with no such quality in it.” Syracuse he found 
“a very grim place, and in a heavy thaw a most depressing one. 
The hotel also is surprisingly bad, quite a triumph in that way. .. . 
We were so afraid to go to bed last night, the rooms were so close’ 
and sour, that we played whist, double dummy, till we could n't bear 
each other any longer. We had an old buffalo for supper and an old 
pig for breakfast, and we are going to have I don’t know what for 
dinner at six. In the public rooms downstairs a number of men 
(speechless) are sitting in rocking-chairs with their feet against the 
window-frames, staring out at window and spitting dolefully at inter- 
vals,” etc. But the American drinks pleased him; and he referred 
not without pleasure, to brandy cocktails. He suffered from a cold 
all the time of his stay, which he struggled in vain to describe to his 
friends at home. English colds, he told them, were nothing to those 
in the United States. He was further greatly annoyed at the heat 
indoors and the climate outdoors. The air in the hotel corridors, he 
said, was “like that of a pre-Adamite ironing-day in full blast.” His 
hair dried and “cracked” and fell out rapidly, and his finger-nails 
split. But if ample sympathy may be felt with him in this difficulty 
at the hotels, it is impossible for any one who has ever travelled in 
England to listen without a smile to his indignation at the shocking 
and outrageous recklessness with which his luggage was handled. 

At the time of his first visit he expressed very warmly, and with 
much show of superior humanity, his horror at slavery. Its existence 
quite destroyed for him the pleasure of a Southern trip. Yet strange 
to say he who had spoken thus feelingly, who had travelled in the 
country so extensively and knew or ought to have known it so well, 
who found Boston the only tolerable place in the whole length and 
breadth of the land, appeared, when the war of the Rebellion broke 
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out, vehemently opposed to the Northern cause. “A very intelligent 
German friend of mine,” he wrote in the spring of 1863, “just home 
from America, maintains that the conscription will succeed in the 
North, and that the war will be indefinitely prolonged. J say ‘ No,’ 
and that however mad and villanous the North is, the war will finish 
by reason of its not supplying soldiers.” Again, in the autumn of 
1865, he wrote: “If the Americans don’t embroil us in a war before 
long it won’t be their fault. What with their swagger and bombast, 
what with their claims for indemnification, what with Ireland and 
Fenianism, and what with Canada, I have strong apprehensions.” 
At another time we find him declaring that the “ French usurper” 
had been right in his desire to effect a separation of the States, and 
that Great Britain ought to have forwarded his endeavors, and had 
made a lamentable mistake in refraining from so doing by reason 
of timidity. But one should not judge too hardly of Dickens for 
such blunders as these. Public affairs, domestic almost equally with 
foreign, were quite outside his comprehension, and he generally wisely 
recognized this fact and refrained from discussing what he was un- 
able to understand. It is no very serious matter, that, when he was 
occasionally tempted into the imprudence of venturing within the 
unknown domain, he strayed from the path. Nor should we blame 
him too much for seeing the faults and not seeing the good qualities 
of the Americans. It would seem as though his wonderful apprehen- 
sion of English character, as developed in the middle and lower 
classes, was offset by proportionate inability to understand other 
classes and races of men. There is no reason to believe that he could 
have drawn, or could even have acquired the knowledge requisite for 
drawing, the highest type of real gentlemen and ladies. In travelling 
upon the Continent, he never got beneath the surface in studying the 
foreigners around him ; he had not the slightest understanding of the 
moral and mental traits whereby Frenchmen and Italians were differ- 
entiated from Englishmen and from each other. The same incapacity 
pursued him in the United States, where, however, he unfortunately 
saw persons in so many respects like the people whom he did under- 
stand, that the differences which puzzled also incensed him. French- 
men and Italians were different from Englishmen, wherefore he pitied 
but did not hate them; but an American was an imperfect and de- 
based Englishman, outrageously unconscious of his own degradation, 
— therefore Dickens loathed him. 

Fortunately we get no touch in these letters of that disagreeable 
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element in Dickens’s mind which led him so often in his books to 
deal with harrowing or hideous scenes. He ever felt a strange and 
unlovely pride in causing people to weep and to shudder, —achieve- 
ments by no means of the greatest difficulty or highest merit in the 
novelist’s art. There is a little real pathos and a great deal of brum- 
magem emotionalism in his books; but there is none of either in his 
letters. We can only catch glimpses of the sentimental element, 
whence he was able to extract such material when he desired it. He 
seems to have had a habit of weeping freely at theatres, and selected 
rather surprising occasions for such displays ; thus, at the classic opera 
of Orphée he actually became “ disfigured with crying” when he 
beheld Mme. Viardot at the tomb of Eurydice; and the opera of Faust 
affected him so that he “couldn’t bear it, and gave in completely.” 
He used to get quite heart-broken over his own compositions, and 
unquestionably fully believed in the genuineness and perfection of his 
pathetic scenes. A suggestion that they sometimes verged upon the 
maudlin character would have seemed to him not only an unjust but 
an utterly incomprehensible and stupid criticism; yet it has been 
made by many persons eminently competent to judge. In one of his 
letters he refers to having seen a young girl in deep mourning burst 
into a passion of grief while he was reading about Tiny Tim, so that 
she was taken out. Nor is this a solitary example of his remarks 
upon such occurrences. Apparently his chief sensation was of pleas- 
ure at such a manifestation of his own power. There was little thought 
of pity for the poor stricken creature whom he had made to suffer so. 
It never seems at any time to have occurred to him, that, even if the 
power were a true and great one, its exercise involved extreme and 
frequent cruelty. The pain which he brought to many a heart, the 
sad, half-healed wounds which he re-opened in many a household, 
caused him no reflection, no remorse, only a sense of gratified vanity 
at his artistic skill. It was the egotism of the man triumphing over 
his better nature ; for certainly he had a much better nature, and in 
the case of the poor girl just mentioned he would probably have dohe 
her any sympathetic kindness in his power at any other time, but he 
quite forgot her pain in the flattery which for the moment he found 
in it. There are letters in these volumes written to friends in dis- 
tress which are admirably tender and sympathetic, and show excellent 
tact. For whenever his vanity did not interfere he had a really 
kindly heart. His best and truest pathos is shown when he deals 
with the scenes of childhood ; but, even here, not at the points which 
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he himself would select. The writer must be a dullard, indeed, who 
cannot make a child’s death-bed a touching and tear-moving scene. 
But in his appréciation of the delicate and fanciful sensibilities of 
childhood he is altogether unequalled. His touch in such matters is 
wonderfully subtile, and is as fine a display of art as the world of 
fiction can show. He was writing of that which he knew only too 
well ; and he never penned a description more moving than the true tale 
of his own early days as told by Mr. Forster, or almost as accurately 
by himself in “David Copperfield.” His best, purest, and tenderest 
sympathies always went out towards children, as the natural result 
of his own childish experiences. Towards grown men and women he 
was more apt to be hard; and too often he appears to think that he 
who has been pushed to the wall in the scramble can be good for 
nothing better, and is an object for contempt quite as much as for 


pity. 


Joun T. Morse, Jr. 

















THE ROMAN CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


II. 


is understand the papal policy on education, one must appre- 

ciate the difference between our common schools and those 
of Rome. It is well to compare them intellectually and morally, in 
their aims and tendencies, their principles and results; in their 
influence upon the character and future of the pupils, and their effect 
upon the respectability, safety, and prosperity of the State. This 
necessity is forced upon the intelligent Roman Catholic fathers and 
mothers who know that a papal decree on mixed education has no 
infallibility,) who value American institutions and the rights of their 
children as American citizens, and who look with parental care to 
their fitting instruction. The question concerns, also, all right- 
minded citizens, who can no longer ignore the increasing develop- 
ment in practice of the scheme so long believed to exist only 
in impracticable theory, that the Pope should assume to rule in 
America, claiming to exercise an absolute sovereignty, spiritual and 
civil, to limit by threats of damnation the rights and duties of all as 
citizens or as men; and to do this in open and utter disregard of the 
Constitution, laws, and traditions of the Republic. 

Two instructive incidents have been recently announced by tele- 
graph, which accord with the performances, already alluded to, of 
Fathers Scully and Dufresne, and the defeat of the Democrats in 
New York by the votes of Roman Catholics guided by their priests. 
The first was thus told in the New York “Sun” of December 24, 


1879 :— 


Versailles, Indiana, December 23. The trial of the Rev. Father Donnenhoffer of 
the Morris [Roman] Catholic Church for assault and battery, in severely whipping 
two boys, his pupils (sons of Henry Roelband and Henry Schuck), for attending 
as pall bearers the funeral of a Protestant boy, ended in a judgment against him, 
—in one casefor $13, and in another for $15, and costs, which amounted to over 
$300. The case excited great interest, and so much bitter feeling was engendered 
that the venue was changed three times. An appeal is said to have been taken. 


1 Cardinal Newman’s letter to the Duke of Norfolk, 1874. 
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There has been no secret of the opposition of certain Roman 
priests to the association in our public schools of the children of 
Roman Catholic parents with those of other families. They do not 
favor the national brotherhood, the good fellowship, the kindly affec- 
tion and regard, the frank and boyish friendships which naturally 
spring up between ingenuous youths. who pursue their studies side by 
side, who join in the same amusements, and who look forward to a 
similar career as citizens of the Republic, inspired with a common 
pride and a common devotion to the honor and welfare of their 
common country. These are not the feelings which Rome teaches 
her children to cherish towards their fellow-citizens of other creeds ; 
and, doubtless, Father Donnenhoffer was in full accord with the spirit 
of the Roman canon when he punished young Roelband and Schuck 
for assisting at the Christian burial of their dead companion. Here 
is what the canon Quicumque Hereticos provides for so great a crime: 


Whosoever shall have presumed to give knowingly Christian burial to heretics ; 
those who believe, receive, defend, or favor them, —let them know that they are 
placed under sentence of excommunication till they shall have made suitable 
satisfaction ; nor let them deserve the benefit of absolution, till with their own 
hands they shall have publicly dragged from the tomb and cast out the bodies of 
damned persons of this sort; and let that spot be destitute of a sepulchre for 
ever.' 

This canon has been recalled? by refusals to bury, similar to that 
in the case of Dennis Coppers in New York. One was the case of 
Joseph Maggiole, a Roman Catholic, who had been buried in the 
cemetery of the Catholic church of the Sacred Heart, New Jersey, in 
1877, and whom Father Vivet threatened to remove. Another was 
the case of Joseph Guibord, who continued a member of the Canadian 
Institute after it had placed a Protestant journal on its files, —an 
offence for which all its members were reported to have been ex- 
communicated. 

Assuming the canon Quicumque Hereticos to be still in force, the 
boys who were whipped for attending the funeral of their friend have 
not yet, according to its provisions, expiated their offence ; nor can 
they properly be absolved “till, with their own hands, they shall pub- 
licly drag from the tomb and cast out” the body of their companion 
as one of the “damned persons of this sort.” General Sherman is 


1 Sext. Decret. lib. v. tit. ii, cap. 2, Alexander IV. a.p, 1258. Corp. juris Can. 
Tom. II. Magdeburgh, 1747. 

2 Monthly Letter of the Protestant Alliance, November, 1877, and Boston Congrega- 
tionalist. 
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reported to have said that the only good Indian was a dead Indian ; 
but the touch of death does not seem to have moderated the feelings 
of Father Donnenhoffer towards the Protestant boy. The only dead 
body which the Jesuits seem to desire is that of a living Romanist, so 
trained from childhood to absolute obedience that he has become, in 
the language of their founder, perinde cadaver, — altogether as a corpse 
in the hands of the surgeon. “The distinguishing traits of a perfect 
Jesuit,” says the learned author of “An Exposition of the Church in 
view of Recent Difficulties and Controversies and its Present Needs of 
the Age,” ! “formed the antithesis of a thorough Protestant.” Equally 
pronounced is the difference between the education ordained by the 
Pope and that demanded by the Republic. 

The second telegram was published in the New York “ Times” and 
omitted, like the first, from many of the leading papers, — an omission 
which does not discredit the Romish boast that in the great news- 
paper establishments are agents devoted to their interest : — 


Louisville, Ky., Fanuary 3. Bishop McCloskey of this diocese has issued a 
decree, prescribing that as soon as possible parochial schools be established 
everywhere . . . “ Now it is our will and command, that where there is a Catholic 
school in the parish, parents and guardians in such places should send their 
children or wards, who are under nine years of age, to such Catholic school ; and we 
hereby direct that this obligation be enforced, under the pain of refusal of absolu- 
tion in the sacrament and penance.” This decree took effect on the rst of January, 
1880. The edict caused much commotion in Louisville, as about 7,000 Catholic 
children attend the public schools. 


This announcement from Louisville of “our will and command” 
made by an episcopal agent of the Roman Court, with a spiritual 
menace to the disobedient, has a more lordly sound than the priestly 
. curses and anathemas of Fathers Scully and Dufresne; for Bishop 
McCloskey’s decree comes as a grim New Year’s greeting from the 
sovereign pontiff, not alone to the Roman Catholics of Kentucky 
whose children are being educated as American citizens, but to the 
people of the United States. 

A real State, as Mr. Gladstone has remarked, “must be supreme 
within its own sphere;” and the people of this Republic and its 
several parts claim and exercise that supremacy. They intend to 
allow no foreign interference under any pretence, ecclesiastical or 
otherwise, with its constitutional government. That government, as 
Webster and Lincoln have said, is one of the people, by the people, 


1 London: Basil Montagu Pickering, 1875. 
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and for the people; and of the common law of this Republic, thus 
ordained by a Christian people, Christianity has been adjudged a part. 
The State in the Papal territory was another matter : — 


It had passed into the hands of the ecclesiastics, of priests, of Monseignors, 
of Cardinals, and terminated in the consistory and the Pope ; so that all the higher 
functions of State life became simply an incidental and secondary part of the organ- 


ization of the Latin Church.? 


On the subject of education, Judge Poland alluded at once to the 
supreme power and duty of the American State, when he referred to 
the whole subject of the maintenance and support of our common 


schools, — 


as not only of public usefulness, but of public necessity; and which this State, in 
its sovereign character, was bound to sustain.? 


Mr Justice Barrett said :— 


One of the chief ends of the Government is to provide means and facilities for 
developing and educating and training the young into intelligent men and women.® 


The claim of the Roman Court to control our education does not 
stand alone. It is ready to readjust our National and State constitu- 
tions in accord with the requirements of the Syllabus, and to assume 
the charge of the government under changes that would liken Amer- 
ica at the close of the nineteenth century to Spain and Portugal in 
the most conspicuous days of their degradation. Rome holds that 
the Republic of Washington should be as an outlying province of 
the Vatican, with the Roman Church as the religion of the State, 
to the exclusion of all other forms of worship; authorized to avail 
herself of force, with the civil power made to yield to the ecclesiasti- 
cal in all cases of conflict (Prop. 42), with the civil marriages of the 
country which had not been solemnized by Roman ecclesiastics ad- 
judged void (Prop. 72); disrupting society by degrading wives to 
mistresses, children to bastards, and placing estates at the mercy of 
the Church ; with no more liberty of the press (Encycs. of 1831, 1864), 
no liberty of conscience nor of worship (Encyc. of 1864), and no lib- 
erty of speech (Encycs. of 1861, 1864, and Prop. 79), and with the 
closing proposition of the Syllabus forbidding all hope of an ameli- 
oration in the dogmas of the Papacy from the gentling and enlight- 


1 Gladstone’s review of Farindi’s “ Stato Romano.” 
2 Williams v. School-district in Newfane, 33 Vt. 273. 
8 Fereiter v. Tyler, Am. Law Review, XI., p. 386. 1876. 
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ening influence of our Christian civilization, since it declares as a 
thing which all must believe or be damned, that the sovereign pon- 
tiff “should not become reconciled to progress, liberalism, and the 
spirit of the age” (Prop 80). 

While these points are all provided for in the Syllabus, and this is 
the charming picture in which, as we have seen, the imaginations of 
the Jesuits delight to revel, it would be impolitic generally to avow it ; 
and they seem to devote themselves at present to the work of over- 
coming by anathemas the increasing indisposition of the intelligent 
laity to abridge the advantages of their children. 

Let the Jesuits once become to the State, as regards education, an 
imperium in imperio,—\et them, independently of the civil power, 
determine the character of the studies and the selection and approval 
of the teachers, taking care, as the Syllabus directs, that the schools 
shall not be in conformity to the will of the rulers or the prevailing 
opinion of the age, but shall be joined to the Roman Catholic faith 
and the power of the Roman Catholic Church, — and on the principle 
that he who controls the education of a country controls its future, 
they may with reason regard their hoped-for control of the schools as 
the capture of the outworks and bulwarks of the Republic, whose guns 
may be turned against all that shall remain of its political and religious 
freedom. The position of the Roman hierarchy in America was de- 
fined by the “ Catholic Review,” April, 1871, when it said, in a paper 
on “ Unification and Education,” — 


We deny, of course, as Roman Catholics, the right of the civil government to 
educate; for education is a function of the spiritual society as much as preaching. 


Their chief argument, however, in favor of their schools is at present 
made to rest, not on an exclusive divine right to educate our people, but 
on the declaration that their parochial schools are superior, and that 
in them “religion is queen;” while the public schools are “ godless,” 
“moral cancers,” tending to immorality and crime. Father Scully 
spoke of the Roman Catholics of Boston as injured by the infidel 
public-school system. 

It may be remembered that the instruction given in the olden time 
by the General Court of Massachusetts to the committee appointed to 
frame the laws of the Commonwealth was, “as near the law of God as 
can be.” This instruction seems not to have been forgotten in the 
law quoted by Dr. Woolsey, which defines the duty of school in- 
structors to be, — 
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To exert their best endeavors to impress the youth committed to their care 
and instruction in the principles of piety and justice, and a sacred regard to the 
truth; love of country, humanity, and individual benevolence; sobriety, industry, 
and frugality ; chastity, moderation, temperance, and those other virtues which are 
the ornament of human society, and the basis on which a republican constitution 
is founded. And it shall be the duty of such instructors to endeavor to lead their 
pupils, as their ages and capacities will admit, into a clear understanding of 
the above-mentioned virtues, to preserve and perfect a republican constitution, and 
to secure the blessings of liberty, as well as to promote their future happiness ; 
and also to point out to them the evil tendency of the opposite vices. 


That these instructions in the principles of truth and justice have 
not been blended with sectarianism appears from the admission of 
the Very Rev. William Byrne, vicar-general of the Archbishop of 
Boston, that there are no un-Catholic prayers and no sectarian books 
in the public schools of that city. 

But the antagonism between the Christian teaching given in our 
public schools in regard to chastity, truth, and justice, etc., and that 
authorized by the Pope on these points, is, as will presently appear, 
very striking; and the views of the Roman Court as to the intellec- 
tual education which they approve for their subjects are equally 
opposed to those of the American people for what they demand for 
their children as the future sovereigns of the Republic. 

Cardinal Cullen, in his evidence before the Educational Committee, 
given in their report of 1870, frankly stated his opinion that educa- 
tion should be limited to “the three R’s, the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, and the history of the Church. Too much education would 
make the poor discontented with their lot, and unsuit them for fol- 
lowing the plough, using the spade, hammering iron, and building 
walls.” 

Lord John Russell referred to the Cardinal in remarking on the 
claims of the Roman Church to despotic authority upon the question 
of education, and said :— 

Cardinal Cullen maintains that education belongs to the spiritual power... 
Against all this I protest. I know that if the Papal doctrines of the Syllabus are 
taught to the educated youth of Ireland, high treason under a covert form will be 
the daily food of the Irish mind. 

If Mr. Charles Stewart Parnell, M.P., whose descent from our 
distinguished Commodore Stewart should incline him to respect the 
great American ideas, will consider how far the stinted treatment of 
the Irish children from generation to generation has had to do with 
the evils of which they complain, he may-perhaps find in our public 
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schools, their plan, their statistics, and their results, something that 
he can conscientiously recommend as a statesmanlike measure for 
the permanent relief of Ireland. 

Of the wrongs and misfortunes of the Irish people, with their gen- 
erous impulses, their lively fancy, and quick intelligence, from the 
time when Nicholas Breakspear, the English Pope Adrian IV. (as 
Archbishop Purcell has reminded us in his protest against papal 
infallibility), gave Ireland to Henry IL, King of England, the grant 
being confirmed by the next Pope, Alexander III., with the expres- 
sion of a hope that the Irish would attain under Henry some decency 
of manners, — of all the wrongs of Ireland since that surrender of its 
national independence, with a paltry reservation of Peter's pence, 
perhaps no more grievous harm has been done them than the with- 
holding by the Papal hierarchy from Irish children of a proper edu. 
cation, on the plea that it would make the poor discontented with 
their lot, and unwilling to devote their lives to the plough, the spade, 
the hammer, the trowel, and the hod. The effect of such a policy, 
illustrated as it has been in the history of Ireland, and in its condition 
to-day, may well impress the Irish in America, when they look at 
our common schools, supplying to rich and poor alike an education 
admirable in its appliances, and affording to all a chance of cultivating 
their intellectual, moral, and reflective faculties, of developing their 
inventive and scientific powers, of broadening and refining their 
social sympathies and tastes; an education that assists them to achieve, 
not simply respectability, usefulness, and a moderate competency, but 
to rise, as so many do, to wealth and fame in commerce, in literature, 
in science and in art, in the learned professions, in the politics of the 
State, and not seldom in the higher service of the nation. 

According to the report of the Commission of 1870, as quoted by 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, the result of this system under clerical manage- 
ment was that there were in Ireland “untrained teachers, untaught 
scholars, and an ignorant population.” 

A view similar to that of Cardinal Cullen was expressed to Mr. 
Dexter A. Hawkins, of the New York bar, by His Excellency Car- 
dinal Antonelli, who said “that he thought it better that the children 
should grow up in ignorance than be educated in such a system of 
schools as the State of Massachusetts supports. That the essential 
part of education was the catechism ; and while arithmetic and geog- 
raphy and other similar studies might be useful, they were not 


essential.” 
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The British census returns of 1871 showed that the meagre in- 
struction which His Eminence thought sufficient for the Irish youth 
was given only to a part ; and that in Connaught, where the Roman 
Catholic population was the largest, 51 per cent were returned as 
illiterate, while of the Protestants only 11 per cent were so returned. 
The Report of the Inspector-General of Prisons showed that while 
the Roman Catholic population of Ireland was about 3% to 1, the 
criminals were at the rate of 6 Romanists to 1 Protestant ; and Sir 
Francis Head’s book on Ireland, giving comparative statistics of 
Antrim, Tipperary, Londonderry, West Meath, Armagh, and Ros- 
common, says the Protestants in Ireland are to the Roman Catholics 
as 13 to 40, but the Protestant prisoners are but as 6 to 47. Without 
referring to similar statistics abroad of reformatories and industrial 
schools, we find at home census and police returns all telling the 
same story,—that Roman Catholic schools, as compared with our 
own, are propaganda of ignorance, superstition, vagrancy, pauperism, 
and crime; that they endanger society by recruiting the dangerous 
classes ; that they burden society with a load of taxation, and that 
they endanger the stability of our institutions by debasing our civiliza- 
tion. We shall presently ask how far those influences are accounted 
for by the character of their teachings. 

Mr. Hawkins has shown from the United States census of 1870 
the comparative number of illiterates, paupers, and criminals, to every 
10,000 inhabitants, produced respectively by the Roman Catholic 
parochial schools, the public schools in twenty-one States, and by the 
public schools in Massachusetts. When they are arranged for more 
easy comparison, it is easy to appreciate the objections of Alderman 
Reardon and his friends, of Cambridgeport, to transfer their children 
from the State schools of Massachusetts to that of Father Scully. 


TO EVERY 10,000 INHABITANTS. 


Illiterates. Paupers. Criminals. 
Roman Catholic Schools 1,400 410 160 
Public Schools, 21 States 350 170 75 
Public Schools of Massachusetts 71 49 II 


He also showed that in the State of New York the Roman Cath- 
olic parochial-school system turned out 3% times as many paupers 
as the public-school system. It is needless to enlarge upon the 
comparative statistics which have been gathered in various parts of 
Europe, and especially in Italy, showing the extended and stolid 
ignorance which prevails wherever the priests have controlled the 
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education of the people ; and showing also, by the statistics of crime, 
that the religion taught to the people has been largely divorced from 
virtue and allied to vice. 

Some, perhaps, have thought that the education given by Rome 
in our Republic would borrow inspiration from our purer atmosphere, 
and something of the life and spirit of our public schools in fitting 
the children intellectually and morally for the duties that await them. 
But the contrary appears to be the case, and the dissatisfaction of the 
more intelligent Roman Catholics with their schools, colleges, and 
female seminaries is an old story. 

Dr. Brownson, who in “Saddlier’s Sixth Reader,” used in Roman 
Catholic schools, is pronounced “the most original and philosophic 
thinker that America has produced,” in his “Review” for January, 
1862, gravely said : — 


“ Great dissatisfaction has been expressed, and in quarters entitled to respect, 
with our colleges and female academies ;” and he asked, “* Whence comes it that so 
many of us prefer the public schools of the country to schools conducted by Roman 
Catholics ? What is the explanation of the facts ? How were they to be accounted 
for?” (p. 68) In answering this question he said of the Roman schools: “ They 
practically fail to recognize human progress, and thus fail to recognize the continu- 
ous and successive evolution of the idea in the life of humanity. . .. They who are 
educated in our schools seem misplaced and mistimed in the world, as if born 
for a world that has ceased to exist. They come out ignorant of contemporary 
ideas, contemporary habits of mind, contemporary intelligence and tendencies, and 
large numbers of them sink into obscurity, and do nothing for their religion or 
their country. . . . Comparatively few of them take a stand, as scholars or as men, 
on a level with the graduates of non-Catholic colleges ; and those who do take the 
stand, in most cases, do it by throwing aside nearly all the ideas they learned from 
their a/ma mater, and adopting the ideas and principles, the modes of thought and 
action, which they find in the general civilization of the country in which they live. 


(p. 72). . . . The cause of the failure of what we term Catholic education, in our 
judgment, is in the fact that we educate, not for the present or the future, but for 
the past, which never can be restored. (p. 73). . - . Itaims . . . to restore a past 


age and order of things which it is neither possible nor desirable to restore, for 
it could be restored only, if at all, by a second childhood.” 


The view thus expressed by Dr. Brownson of Roman education in 
America corresponds with that of the Cavour Society for the instruc- 
tion of the Roman youth, as calculated to give them “ anti-patriotic 
and anti-national tendencies, false notions of Italian history, childish 
superstitions, and very little real knowledge.” ! 

The learned author of “ An Exposition of the Church,” in frankly 


1 Record, July 26, 1872. 
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alluding to the unsatisfactory condition of the countries where the 
Church of Rome has ruled, remarks : — 


Her adversaries, with the finger of derision, point out the facts and proclaim 
them to the world. Look, they say, at Poland, Ireland, Portugal, Spain, Bavaria 
Austria, Italy, France, and what do you see? Countries subjugated or enervated, 
or agitated by the internal throes of revolution. Everywhere among [Roman] 
Catholic nations weakness only and incapacity are to be discerned. This is the 
result of priestly domination and hierarchical influence of Rome. ... Can it be 
true, as our enemies assert, that [Roman] Catholicity, wherever it has full sway, 
deteriorates society? (pp. 5-7.) 


If a partial answer to the author’s question may be found in Dr. 
Brownson’s careful diagnosis of the singular unfitness, intellectually 
and socially, of Roman education for American citizens, a yet more 
conclusive explanation of its deteriorating influences on society is to 
be found in the immoral teachings which, in the moral theology of the 
Jesuits, have superseded the code of Christianity. They profess to 
teach the same duties of chastity, truth, justice, etc., which are taught 
in our public schools, but they suggest exceptions and provisoes that 
make the rule one of convenience instead of duty. 

Pascal, in his “ Lettres Provinciales,’ attributed to the Jesuits a code 
of morals not based on Scripture, but on the doctrine of probable 
opinions. This, assisted by equivocation, — doctrine des équivoques, 
— mental reservation, and the justification of means by the end 
admits a modification in turn of each commandment as may be found 
agreeable or expedient. This view is confirmed by the latest authori- 
tative works; as, for instance, Father Gury’s “Compendium of Moral 
Theology,” which is recognized as a standard in the Roman Catholic 
seminaries of all lands. 

The edition quoted by Mr. Cartwright is that of 1870, from the 
presses of the Propaganda,—a fact to which he alludes as “the 
highest possible voucher for the entire approval of every line and 
word in the book by the supreme representatives of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church.” Take, for instance, the duty of chastity. In Father 
Gury’s chapter on Lust occurs this axiom : — 

Temptation, when greatly protracted, need not be positively withstood continu- 
ously, inasmuch as that would be over-irksome, and render one liable to innumer- 
able scruples." 

The social scandals associated with the life of the late Cardinal 
Antonelli, which have been revived by the proceedings against his 


1 Cartwright, 149-50. Gury, vol. i. p. 15, Resol. 6. 
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estate in the Roman courts by a lady claiming to be his daughter, 
seemed to show that he had accepted Father Gury’s rule; and his 
retention by His Holiness as Secretary of State exhibited no disap- 
proval of the doctrine. 

The laxity of a rule which enjoins chastity not continuously, 
but only to a point where to withstand temptation would be “ over- 
irksome,” becomes the more significant when applied to ecclesias- 
tics who are forbidden to marry. The language used by the late 
learned Archbishop Francis P. Kenrick, of Baltimore, who was for 
many years at the head of his church, in his large work on “ Moral 
Theology,” in regard to the decrees issued by the pontiffs to prevent 
the confessional from being used for purposes of seduction, forcibly 
illustrates the results of such teaching. His Grace, in a section 
of seven pages devoted to the crime of solicitation, gave the papal 
legislation called forth by the crime, and specified nineteen cases or 
ways of solicitation arranged with reference to the time and mode 
under seven different heads ; showing the gravity of the evils which 
he deplored, and which he declared were not something invented by 
the enemies of the faith for the purpose of slander. 

Closely connected with this branch of moral education are some of 
the rules of the confessional, which are alluded to by the Rev. Hobart 
Seymour, in his work on that subject (London, 1870). Of the 
questions put to female penitents little is known by the public, for the 
alleged reason that their publication in England has been adjudged 
illegal under the laws forbidding indecent publications. But the Rev. 
Mr. Hart, in his “ Ecclesiastical Records” (Cambridge, 1850), remarks 
of the manual intended to be placed in the hands of young women 
before confession, “that it details abominations which it might never 
have entered into their hearts to conceive;” and Mr. Hart adds, 
what His Eminence the Cardinal may perhaps think proper to re- 
fute if it be not true, that “it is not too much to say that by reading 
a work of this description the mind of a young person would be more 
polluted in half an hour than by all the licentious publications ever 
issued from the press.” 

The danger of such questioning both to the priests and the female 
penitents the Church seems fully to recognize, by providing that the 
priests in their turn shall be asked, when they confess, whether they 
have asked questions in the confessional with a view to their own 
amusement, and with the intention of gratifying their passions; and 
whether they had not, during or after the confessional, done or said 
any thing cum intentione diabolica has personas seducendt. 
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The Rev. Mr. Seymour quotes from Bailly on the Decalogue an 
instruction which shows that the young female penitents are apt to 
be prevented by modesty from answering the questions asked them, 
and which denounces the modesty as a “ motive so vain,” and enjoins 
that “this modesty must be overcome.” This suggests the remem- 
brance of the power of the priest in the confessional, since, whatever 
his thoughts or feelings as a man, he is to be regarded by the penitent 
as a divine judge, “representing the character and discharging the 
functions of Jesus Christ.” 

Thus wide and deep is the difference of view in regard to maiden 
modesty, which the celibate priests of Rome regard as a motive vain 
and to be vanquished, and which with us is cherished as the surest 
pledge of domestic happiness and of the public welfare. Here, again, 
statistics prepared by Roman Catholics might be brought from papal 
countries to emphasize the difference, seemingly irreconcilable, be- 
tween the teachings of the American common schools and those of 
Rome with the confessional. 

Returning to Father Gury’s presentment of moral duties, we find 
that when the continuous observance of chastity has been abandoned 
as “ over-irksome,” the propriety of falsehood on the part of a wife to 
conceal the truth from the husband is liberally conceded :— 


Anna having been guilty of adultery, and being interrogated by her husband 
who has formed a suspicion, answers the first time that she has not violated wed- 
lock ; the second time, having in the mean time obtained absolution, she replies, “ I 
am guiltless of such crime.” The third time, she resolutely denies the adultery, 
and says, “I have not committed it,”— meaning within herself such a particular 
adultery as I am bound to reveal; or I have not committed an act of adultery that 
is bound to be revealed to you. Is Anna to be blamed ?? 


Father Gury justifies each answer of Anna by authorities, including 
the Jesuit Suarez, and St. Liguori. 

Money gifts to a judge are disapproved before judgment; “ but the 
sentence having been already pronounced, it is a matter of contro- 
versy whether the judge may not retain what might then seem a 
mere offering of gratitude from one benefited by the delivered sen- 
tence, even when this had been contrary to justice.” ? 

So by one not er officio bound to give information hush-money 
may be accepted for concealing theft (Gury, i. 418). The duty of 
restitution is made easy by confounding moral inability with a sensa- 
tion of inconvenience : — 


1 Gury, vol. ii. Cartwright, 160. 
2 Cartwright, 188-89. Gury, vol. ii. p.8. De obligationibus judicum. 
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In morals that is termed impossible which is very hard, and which cannot be 
doné properly and becomingly. Thus, if a nobleman cannot make restitution 
without depriving himself of servants, horses, arms, . . . then restitution may be 
postponed, and obligations discharged by degrees. } 


Father Gury admits the right to fabricate and forge in given 
cases ;? to break oaths, as “that he who has sworn to a girl, rich and 
healthy . . . is not bound by his oath, should she happen to have 
become poor, or fallen into bad health.” ® 

Where Edmund, betrothed to Helen, acquires a fat inheritance 
from a deceased uncle, and repudiates Helen that he may marry 
another with a fortune to match, “It seems that Edmund should not 
be disturbed for this.” So whoever has seduced a maiden under 
promise of marriage is not bound to marry her, “when the girl might 
easily have perceived that there must be deception ; as, for instance, 
from great disparity of condition. In such case, she has to impute her 
injustice to her own self.”* Servants and all persons employed at 
salaries, “who are of the opinion that their wages are inferior to the 
work done by them, may make use of clandestine compensation, — 
occulta compensatio,— which is defined as consisting in the recovery 
of what is due by invasion of another person’s property.” ® 

For those who defraud the State the way is easy. “ Those who have 
omitted to pay taxes are not bound to restitution, if they have probable 
ground for persuading themselves that they have contributed ade- 
quately to the public wants. Those who import contraband goods 
commit no sin, and are bound to make no restitution.” ® “ Sapricius,” 
who evades duties by moving grains, wines, food, and wares by night, 
is not at all to be disturbed.’ 

Forbinus sells Gibertus some land for 30,000 francs, but to reduce 
the duty inserts 20,000 as the price in the deed. They are held exempt 
from all obligation to declare the true price, as the law apparently 
intends merely to authenticate the deed ‘and the transfer of the prop- 
erty ; and the notary, although cognizant of the fraud, and even 
though he was the suggester of it, is held free from all blame on the 
ground “ that, though a public servant, he is not set over the taxes.” § 


1 Cartwright, 190. Gury, vol. i. p. 431. De causis a restitutione excusantibus. 

2 Cartwright, 190-92. Gury, vol. ii. p. 21. De obligationibus Festium. 

3 Gury, vol. i. p. 204. 

# Moullet, Comp. Mor. Theol. par. i. p. 342. 

5 Cartwright, 181. Gury, vol. i. p. 376. Recuperatio debiti per rei alien@ invasionem. 
® Cartwright, 215 ; Moullett, pars prima, 345. 

7 Gury, Casus Conscientia, p. 39. 

8 Gury, Casus Conscientia, p. 222. 
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Soldiers may desert to attend the confessional. A medical man 
who has given a fraudulent certificate to exempt from the service may 
accept money from the fraudulent exempt. 

Weishaupt, the founder of the Illuminati, said: “Only what brings 
harm is sin ; and when the advantage exceeds the harm, then it becomes 
even a virtue.” 

It is clear that these teachings are not in accord with American 
ideas of the Christian morality which should form the basis of the 
State; and that the conduct of our primary and other schools by 
teachers and priests holding such doctrines must tend to lower our 
civilization by tainting with moral corruption the rising generation, 
and impairing respect and confidence between man and man, 


To an American who has not marked the progress of the Roman 
Catholics in America and their plans as recently developed, the idea 
of the Jesuits confronting the Republic as it enters its second century 
with an intimation that they are about to control it will seem strange 
as he recalls the eventful history of that order which has won in turn 
the detestation of all nations and the condemnation of the Church of 
Rome. 

From its foundation at Paris in 1534 by Loyola, Xavier, and their 
comrades, the society troubled Europe with its plots and intrigues 
until it was expelled again and again from Venice, Holland, Poland, 
Ireland, Russia, Portugal, Spain, Bavaria, Austria, France, Naples, 
Parma, Malta, and Brazil ; until, after being rebuked by various Popes, 
in 1773, just as the American Revolution, based upon the divine 
equality of all men was about to open, —Clement XIV., in a decree 
which we may wish had been infallible, declared the order abolished 
forever. That pontiff convicted it of crimes in producing tumults, 
discords, dissensions, and scandals, breaking the bonds of Christian 
charity, and exciting the faithful to all the rage of party hatreds. 

To-day the revived order appears to be at the head of the Church 
of Rome, The dogma of infallibility is pronounced the logical result 
of its existence. Dr. Manning represents the Jesuits as leading the 
mission to England to subdue the will of that imperial race. 

In America we are told that they have captured our great cities ; 
that by their agents they manipulate the press and secure its silence ; 
that they have revised for the American Encyclopedia the history of 
their intrigues and persecutions ; that they have driven the Bible from 
the public schools, arranged terms with party leaders, secured grants 
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of lands and moneys, and annual subsidies in the shape of charities ; 
that they have begun to assert the supremacy of the Church over the 
State, and are preparing for greater triumphs. 

The judgment of history on the Order, as pronounced by Hallam, is 
accepted by Europe :— 

Subtle alike and intrepid, pliant in every direction, unshaken in their aim, the 
sworn, implacable enemies of Protestant government, the Jesuits were the legitimate 
object of jealousy and restraint. As every member of that society enters into an 
engagement of absolute, unhesitating obedience to its superior, no one could justly 
complain that he was presumed capable at ieast of committing any crimes that the 
policy of his monarch might enjoin. : 


One habit of the Jesuit missionaries is alluded to by Father Gury, 
in his “ Casus Conscientiz” (p. 60), when he asks, “ Can a missionary 
for purposes of concealment assume the dress of ministers of a false 
religion, so that he may seem one of them?” This he answers in 
the affirmative, giving as a reason, “For dresses primarily served 
for covering the body, and are not merely declaratory signs of some 
sect.” 

This ruling, as Mr. Cartwright remarks, meets the case of the Jesuit 
who in Sweden occupied a chair of Protestant divinity ; and it would 
equally serve to justify their appearance in America in the pulpit or 
chair of any sect, or in the direction of any party, — and until the thing 
is understood it may make their real influence greater than their appar- 
ent strength. To understand and arrest their policy from time to time 
a thorough knowledge of their tactics and of their principles, especially 
of those declared in the Syllabus, is essential. Recently they demanded 
and obtained the exclusion of the Bible from certain of our public 
schools, on the ground that it violated their freedom of conscience, 
since the version was made by Protestants. The fact is, apart from 
the connection of the translators with the Catholic Church, and the 
fact that they would not admit to the schools the Bible in their own 
version, that freedom of conscience is forbidden them and denounced 
as a delirium ; that the only liberty permitted them is that of obedi- 
ence to the Pope ; and that, when they represented their consciences 
‘as offended by the Bible in American schools, it meant that it was 
contrary to the Pope’s will. 

The organization of the Jesuits was intended to result in a thor- 
oughly disciplined and mobilized body of men moving like a highly 
trained military unit at the word of command; and touching the 
character of the men selected as members, Loyola is reported to have 
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said to his confidential secretary, Polanco, that “in those who offered 
themselves he looked less to purely natural goodness than to firmness 
of character and ability for business.” } 

With all their cleverness, — and that it is considerable is beyond 
doubt, — the Jesuits, whatever temporary success they may at any 
time have achieved, have in the end come to grief. Their power has 
been stripped from their hands, and they have been chased from 
country to country, followed by the execrations of governments and 
people. 

It looks as if they had somewhat misappreciated the influences 
which would confront them in America; and in these contests with 
their own people they learn something of the force of American 
character, the influence of American freedom, and the conservative 
. power of American law. 

Father Dufresne did not anticipate the judgment awarded against 
him when he attempted to destroy the business of a parishioner ; 
Father Donnenhoffer had small thought of being tried by judge and 
jury when he flogged the little pall-bearers; Father Scully did not 
probably expect, when he disturbed the quiet Sunday at Cambridge- 
port with his unlovely curses, that he would arouse a storm from the 
pulpit and a part of the press that would tend to stir the blood of the 
people. Mr. Kelly and his friends, when they brought priestly influ- 
ence to help them at the polls, did not foresee that he would be 
denounced by the great Nestor of the Democratic party as the au- 
thor of its ruin. 

The policy of the Jesuits in their attacks upon the supremacy of 
the State must determine the movements for its defence; but how- 
ever grave their blunders, they were undoubtedly wise in selecting 
the common school as the institution whose fall must precede that 
of the Republic. 

In a passage attributed to Mr. Webster, it was remarked that “the 
power over education is one of the powers of public police belong- 
ing essentially to the Government. It is one of the powers the exer- 


cise of which is indispensable to the preservation of society with 


integrity and healthy action : it is the duty of self-preservation.” 

The Jesuits from Europe are not alone in their assault upon the 
supremacy of the American State, and upon the Christianity which 
it represents. In the West, Mormonism, claiming a divine revelation 
for the patriarchal system of polygamy, tramples on the flag and aims 


1 Cartwright, p. 20. 
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at the control of Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado; 
and it seeks to place the Mormon Church above the American State, 
and subject the civil power to the control of the Mormon prophet. 
In the later Roman moves there has been some error of calculation. 

It does not appear that the States are generally advised, perhaps 
they are not advised in any case, of the character of the instruction 
given to the children in any but the public schools. It would seem 
therefore most proper, and indeed important, that the Board of 
Regents and the Board of Education, who are now authorized to visit 
and supervise the public schools, should be instructed also to visit 
(as is said to be the case in England and in India) all other schools 
without regard to sect or party ; that they report upon the qualifica- 
tions and character of the teachers, and the course of reading, includ- 
ing history and the studies generally ; and especially whether the 
moral code recognized by the teachers is in accord with the moral 
precepts of the Bible ; and whether the students are properly taught 
in the duties essential to make them good and loyal citizens, and 
what sectarian instruction if any is given in the school. 

Under such an inspection the Roman Catholic hierarchy in America 
would have an opportunity of presenting the truth in answer to any 
charges against their mode of education, and especially against the 
charge already referred to (which seems to be made on high authority), 
that in the confessional indecent questions are put to the female peni- 
tents, with an instruction to the confessing priest that their modesty 
must be overcome. Such a feature of female education, if such be the 
truth, would derive new importance from the developments made by 
his Grace the late Archbishop of Philadelphia, of the extent to which 
the confessional has been used for improper purposes ; and an assur- 
ance from his Eminence Cardinal McCloskey that no questiens are 
asked, or would be allowed to be asked, that might shock the modesty 
of a maiden or a wife, would doubtless give satisfaction to thousands 
of pure women, mothers and daughters, of all communions, and it might 
dispense with all occasion for an inquiry into the matter by the State 
Legislatures. None can know better than the accomplished Roman 
Catholic prelates in America, that the State Legislatures could no 
more approve of a system of female education in which, whatever the 
pretence, the modesty of young girls should be assailed, than they 
could sanction schools for propagating polygamy on the plea of spir- 
itual wives sealed in Heaven. 

It will be interesting to watch the disagreement already apparent, 
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and which is likely to increase despite ‘every effort to conceal it, 
between the Jesuit colony and the higher class of our old-fashioned 
Roman Catholics, — men and women of character and culture, of good 
- feeling and common sense, whose devotion to their religion has included 
no fondness for Jesuitical novelties or political intrigues in the Church ; 
who are proud of being Americans, devoted to their country, bound 
to their fellow-countrymen ; who are conscious of the great value of our 
public schools, with the teaching of simple Christian morals unmixed 
with sectarianism or politics; who have no desire to see priests 
meddling with the elections, and who would be disgusted beyond 
measure with the flogging of Roman Catholic boys for attending the 
funeral of their friends, — these excellent people will be indignant at 
the discredit brought upon their Church by the Scullys, the Dufresnes, 
and the Donnenhoffers, and they may perhaps suggest that these 
foreign gentlemen, however accustomed to rule their flocks abroad 
with whips and curses, might better learn a little of the laws of the 
country and of the spirit of the people before they blunder again 
so gravely, and flog into the Irish-American boys not simply the 
thought of Brownson, of the inferior civilization of the Roman 
priests, but the thought also expressed by the Italian proverb, Chi 
colomba si fa, il falcon se la mangia,—“ He who makes himself a 
dove is eaten by the hawk.” The expediency of Americans meddling 
in such a quarrel may seem doubtful; but there can be no doubt 
as to the propriety of making it easy for our Roman Catholic citizens 
to protect themselves against all attempts to deprive their children of 
the benefits of the common schools, or themselves of the right of vot- 
ing without dictation. 

A simple section for their further protection in these rights, by 
forbidding all attempts at intimidation or undue influence, making 
such attempts a crime against the State, and providing for the prompt 
arrest and punishment of all persons guilty of the offence, might tend 
to moderate the zeal of the priests and increase the independence of 
their people. There might be also a provision for the prompt hearing 
of any complaints against the validity of an election as having been 
carried by threats, spiritual menaces, or other undue influence ; 
and for the setting aside of the election on these grounds, as in the 
Charlevoix election case in Canada, where the clerical candidate 
was unseated.! : 

Thus far no occasion has appeared, — and let us trust that none 


1 Montreal Witness, Nov. 30, 1876. 
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may arise, — when legislation shall be necessary to check such an 
abuse in our administration of justice as that which Mr. Laveleye, 
in Belgium, is reported to have described in these words :— 


The clergy also begin to use the confessional as a means of obtaining decisions 
conformable to their own interests from the judges. If the magistrate shrinks from 
deciding in the sense desired by the Church, absolution is refused to him... . 
They may equally aspire to make themselves masters of the executive through the 
confessional. 

The ready skill and sound judgment of our people will suggest, from 
time to time, the proper measures to be pursued. Among suggestions 
that may be worthy of note are those for testing the titles to the real 
estate of the public which may have been conveyed in violation of 
law, the obtaining constitutional amendments stopping all appropri- 
ations to sectarian charities, and taxing all property held for religious 
purposes excepting only the edifices used for public worship. To these 
the various denominations will generally assent, when they find, as 
in Mr. Hawkins’s last paper (in the New York “ Christian Advocate,” 
Jan. 1, 1880), how small is the sop given to them as a justification for 
the large amounts controlled by the Jesuits. It may be useful occa- 
sionally to remind an editor if any Jesuit in the establishment sup- 
presses news of interest; and it would be needless to dwell on the 
importance of questioning candidates, and learning their precise views 
on the question of public schools, of sectarian appropriations, and of 
ecclesiastical encroachments on State supremacy. 

That there is to be a struggle, and a hard one, for the control in our 
Republic between the people constituting the State and the ecclesi- 
astics who represent the Roman Church, no rational man who under- 
stands the situation can for a moment doubt. In the light of history 
and reason it seems equally clear, either that the struggle is now 
to be decided by maintaining against the opposition the supremacy 
of the State in its right of education intellectual and moral, in its 
administration of justice, in the safety of elections from priestly con- 
trol, and in every other legitimate exercise of sovereignty, — or that, if 
these be yielded through treachery or indifference, the struggle will 
sooner or later be transferred to the battle-field, and decided in the 
most terrible of conflicts, a religious war. 

This thought gives emphasis to the question which concerns all hon- 
est people, whether members of the Church of Rome, or of the branches 
of the great Catholic Church universal who protest against her errors, 
or not connected with any church, how we can best preserve in peace 
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our government, our institutions, and our common law, of which it 
should never be forgotten that Christianity is a part. 

To General Grant, for his plain, honest, outspoken advice on this 
point, the country owes a debt of gratitude. Apart from all argu- 
ments about a third term; apart from the official jobbery that so 
discredited his administration at home and abroad; apart from the 
question already asked, and which history will answer, how far the 
advantages so dearly won in the field were recklessly lost in the cab- 
inet, through feeble statesmanship hampered by corruption, — apart 
from all errors of his own and of the men whom he trusted, true Amer- 
icans should appreciate the soundness of his advice to the country 
upon this topic, which he addressed to the Army of the Tennessee 
at Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 29, 1876, and which was reported as 
follows : — 


If we are to have another contest in the near future of our national existence, 
I predict that the dividing line will not be Mason’s and Dixon’s; but it will be 
between patriotism and intelligence on one side, and superstition, ambition, and 
ignorance on the other. 

In this centennial year the work of strengthening the foundation of the structure 
laid by our forefathers one hundred years ago at Lexington should be begun. Let 
us all labor for the security of free thought, free speech, free press, and pure morals, 
unfettered religious sentiments and equal rights and privileges for all men, irre- 
spective of nationality, color, or religion. Encourage free schools, and resolve 
that not one dollar appropriated to them shall be applied to the support of any 
sectarian school. Resolve that any child in the land may get a common-school 
education, unmixed with atheistic, pagan, or sectarian teachings. ... Keep the 
Church and the State forever separate. With these safeguards, I believe the battles 
which created the Army of the Tennessee will not have been fought in vain.” 

Joun Jay. 


Postscript. — It is perhaps proper to answer briefly a grave charge of historic 
inaccuracy made by the “ Catholic World” for January, 1880 (p. 643, #o/e), although 
unaccompanied by either proof or explanation. After quoting an allusion to the 
action of the Pope in our Rebellion similar to that in the “ International Review ” 


for February, page 190, the ‘* World ” says : — 


. Ist error, that the Sovereign Pontiff assumed the dissolution of the Union; 2d 
error, that he recognized the Confederacy ; 3d error, that he welcomed its “envoys.” Mr. 
Jay has been in the diplomatic service of our country, and is supposed to know the value 
of his words when speaking on such matters ; his language in the above statement is cal- 
culated to convey to the public mind a false impression, —that is, that the Sovereign 
Pontiff did diplomatically or officially any of those things which Mr. Jay imputes to him. 


The assertions pronounced erroneous rest on the reply of Pius IX. to an official 
letter from Mr. Jefferson Davis, returning thanks for himself and the Confederacy 
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for the papal instructions to the archbishops. The Pontifical reply was in Latin. 
It was addressed to the “ Illustrious and Honorable Jefferson Davis, President of 
the Confederate States of America” (Lossing, vol. iii. p. 47, mote), and concluded : 
“ Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, the third of December, in the year of our Lord 1863, 
of our Pontificate 18. — Pius IX.” Itcontained these expressions : “ We have just 
received with all suitable welcome the persons sent by you to place in our hands 
your letter. . . . It is particularly agreeable to us that your é//ustrious and honor- 
able President and your people are animated with the same desire of peace and tran- 
quillity, etc. . . . May it please God at the same time to make ‘he other people of 
America and their rulers . . . adopt resolutely the part of peace.” It again 
alluded to “all the peoples of America.” The correspondence is referred to by 
Lossing, who says: “This was the only official recognition the chief conspirator 
ever received by the head of any Government.” The letters may be found in the 
Rebellion Record, vol. vii. Doc. 509-10, and in Appleton’s Cyclopedia for 1863, 
pp. 819-20. Beyond this recognition of the Confederacy, which in the view of 
international law was “an injury,” and might have been a ground of war, the 
“Catholic World” will note that the letter would justify the yet grave charge 
against the Pontiff of usurping the right, which international law allows to no sov- 
ereign, of meddling in such a domestic quarrel, and of sitting in judgment on 
the policy of the Government. In contrast to this letter of the Pontiff, see Lord 
Russell’s note to Davis’s envoys to England, — Messrs. Yancey, Rust, and Mason, 
—in Draper’s History of the War, II. p. 159, and Lord Russell’s own account of 
his interview with an envoy of perhaps a higher grade, — Mr. Mason (Recollec- 
tions and Suggestions by John Earl Russell, 1875, pp. 227-28.) J.J. 


New York, Feb. 2, 1880. 
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| ha this country the diplomatic service is not popular. Its methods 
are quiet and unobtrusive ; its results are not often immediately 
obvious. Its success is essentially the success of prevention, not of 
cure. For when international differences have reached the point 
where they attract public attention and excite public feeling, they 
have passed beyond the reach of ordinary diplomatic settlement, and 
nations are preparing to measure against each other their strength 
and will. It is seldom, therefore, that a Secretary of State, or a 
Foreign Minister, has the opportunity to do that which strikes the 
popular sense or touches the popular sympathy. But such opportu- 
nities have occurred even in very recent times, and in the changes 
and chances of international life will occur again. During the Civil 
War an illustration was afforded of the value of diplomatic ability ; 
for no one on either side of that memorable contest can fail to recog- 
nize how much was due to the singular fitness of Mr. Adams for his 
responsible duties. His own position and character ; the traditional 
honors of his name ; the calm, steady assurance of his convictions, 
springing almost as much from the hereditary habit of dealing with 
great affairs as from his personal temperament ; the trust which begot 
patience ; the comprehension of the slow but sure logic of broad, natu- 
ral causes ; the dignity of bearing which was never ruffled by small 
irritations ; the instinct that knew when to speak and when to be 
silent ; the trained and scholarly capacity which gave both elevation 
and point to the formal discussion of great questions of international 
law, —all these personal qualifications strengthened his cause, dignified 
the character of his country, and, in modifying and controlling as he 
did modify and control the policy of the British government, assured 
the success of the most critical negotiation of the war. 
There is another such illustration in our recent diplomatic history, 
not so large in its scope nor so vital in its consequences, but well 
worthy of honorable commemoration. Few positions can be con- 
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ceived more difficult than that of Mr. Washburne in Paris during the 
late Franco-German war, and especially during the siege. The very 
fact that he had no great interests of his own country to protect 
increased the embarrassments of his situation; for in that case he 
would have had the whole power of the nation behind him. But his 
task was to fulfil the duties of an honest and humane neutrality, to 
temper as far as he could the excited passions of a suffering people, 
and at the same time not to interfere with the rights which war had 
given to a stern and relentless victor. The patient, laborious, sympa- 
thetic kindness with which he administered the fund for the relief of 
the Germans who could not leave Paris, the steady good sense with 
which he protected them, the firmness with which he maintained his 
diplomatic privileges (the means of his usefulness) against the natural 
suspicions and encroachments of the revolutionary despotism within 
and the military power without, did honor to himself and his country. 
As the crisis deepened, his duties became not merely difficult but 
dangerous, and they were discharged with a simple and unpretentious 
manhood worthy of all praise. When the horrors of the Commune 
seemed about to revive the atrocities of the Reign of Terror, and his 
efforts were ineffectual to protect those whom he strove to save, there 
is nothing in our history of which an American has better reason to 
be proud than the farewell visit of the American Minister to the 
venerable Archbishop of Paris. For when Mr. Washburne entered 
the squalid prison in which that martyred prelate lay bound for 
butchery, and in the presence of the ruffians hungering and howling 
for innocent blood offered him the consolation of human sympathy, 
he placed upon the record of history, from which it will never be 
effaced, the indignant protest of the great Republic he represented 
against those crimes which have too often been committed in the 
name of Liberty. 

But these are, fortunately, very exceptional cases ; and while it would 
be easy to demonstrate by other less striking examples the useful- 
ness of our diplomatic service, its course, as a general rule, has been 
and must be uneventful. The very growth and power of the country 
have isolated its interests from any very close connection with the 
personal and party politics of the civilized world. Dynastic and 
territorial questions cannot touch us. There was a time in the early 
history of the country, when, surrounded by the colonial possessions 
of other nations, their relations, their policies, their wars were of direct 
concern to us, and required an intelligent activity of diplomatic inter- 
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course. But the purchase of Louisiana, the acquisition of Florida, 
the annexation of Texas, the addition of California and its Pacific 
coast have long since obviated the necessity for direct interference. 
The failure of Maximilian in Mexico, and especially the recognition 
of the principle upon which Mr. Seward demanded the withdrawal 
of the French forces, put an end to all hope of restoring to the 
Latin race its power and prestige on this side of the Atlantic, even if 
this idea was ever more than a sentimental fancy in the mind of the 
French Emperor; while the abolition of slavery has deprived the 
Cuban question of the importance it once threatened to assume, and 
will allow us to leave its solution to time and the growing good sense 
of Spain. But although this condition of things must to a large 
extent affect the character of our diplomacy, it is very far from ren- 
dering diplomatic intercourse unnecessary. The position which the 
United States occupy to-day need not be described in the language 
of extravagant patriotism. It is too well assured and known among 
all nations. It cannot fail to influence, it cannot fail to be influenced 
by, the really great interests of humanity. There are three classes of 
questions of international consequence in which they are directly 
interested, and in the discussion and settlement of which they need 
a diplomatic service of genuine ability and efficient organization. 

1. That class of questions which concern the relations of nations in 
perfect peace, — such as questions of extradition and expatriation ; 
questions in which independent, sovereign rights, civic obligations, 
and municipal duties are to be harmonized with the principles of free 
intercourse which quicken and direct the current of modern civilized 
life. No one can read the discussions between Mr. Fish and Lord 
Derby on the subject of extradition, and the report of the British 
Commission which was the consequence of that discussion, without 
recognizing the gravity of the questions involved and the ability and 
knowledge requisite for their proper treatment, or without acknowl- 
edging how much the country owes to the solid good sense, the 
familiarity with public affairs, the calm and courteous temper which 
enabled Mr. Fish to maintain with consummate success the position 
of his Government. Nor would it be easy to overrate the impor- 
tance, either to the principles concerned or to the character of the 
Government for fairness and firmness in their maintenance, of the 
negotiations of Mr. Bancroft Davis in Germany on the subject of 
expatriation. 

2. There is a class of questions to which coming events in Europe 
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seem about to give increased and early consequence, — the questions 
arising out of neutral rights and neutral duties in wars which may 
involve the fortunes of the leading nations of civilization. There are 
no questions in which the United States have a more natural and 
direct interest ; none in which these interests should be directed and 
controlled by a higher and broader sense of justice and a steadier 
maintenance of their own commercial and sovereign rights ; none in 
which a wise and elevated diplomacy needs so much the services of 
an intelligent, experienced, and educated body of diplomatic observers. 
In such a condition of international relations it is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of the clear eyes and the acute ears with 
which a Secretary of the State should see and hear the events by 
which he may be surrounded and in the presence of which he must 
act. 

3. That class of questions which arise from commercial relations 
and the development of the manufacturing power of the country, 
seeking new and foreign markets. Of course our enormous agri- 
cultural production and its consumption consequent upon bad for- 
eign harvests do not depend on, and could scarcely be controlled 
by, diplomatic action. Nor could ever so active and intelligent a 
diplomacy change the laws of demand and supply, the rates of cost 
and freight, which create or close the markets for our manufactured 
goods. But it needs no very profound observation to see that inter- 
national intercourse of any kind requires the intervention of Govern- 
ment. Even the inter-State commerce of our own country is exerting 
every day a modifying influence upon our political and constitutional 
relations, and giving new shape and effect to the law which regulates 
the great corporations which conduct it. An increasing international 
commerce brings us everywhere in closer connection with the laws 
and political systems of even free countries ; and where, as in many 
of the largest and wealthiest nations, their industries and commerce 
are directly guarded, controlled, and directed by the immediate action 
of their Governments, we are brought into contact with the Gov- 
ernments themselves as well as with their people. Now it will 
scarcely be disputed that an intelligent representative, thoroughly 
informed as to the interests, industries, and commercial legislation of 
his own country, placed where his character and knowledge would 
have their fair influence upon those who guide the policy of foreign 
States, enabled to study at the best advantage the wants, habits, and 
feelings of the people among whom he resides, could materially aid, 
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both at home and abroad, the judicious and legitimate extension of our 
commerce. What is diplomacy but the official representation of the 
mutual interests which make international relations? If at one time 
people were so completely represented by their Governments that 
dynastic connection gave an almost purely personal character to 
diplomacy ; if at one time the unsettled boundaries of nations made 
territorial questions or the balance of power the absorbing national 
interests, and thus gave an angry and warlike color to international 
discussion, —it does not follow that because Governments have be- 
come more popular and international interests larger and broader 
there should be no diplomacy. Rather would the logical consequence 
be that the field of diplomacy had become wider, and its qualifications 
higher ; that the scope of its effort should be ampler, and its results 
more beneficent and more enduring. The methods may differ, but 
the objects are the same. As Lord Palmerston once said before a 
parliamentary commission, with his usual bright incisiveness and 
sterling common-sense, — 


I should humbly conceive that they [diplomatic agents] are more important 
on account of the very circumstances which have just been stated ; because when 
the affairs of a country were decided by the caprice of a mistress, by a back-stairs 
intrigue, or by a Pope’s bull, it is obvious that your ambassador could have very 
little influence in directing any of those operating causes. Unless he made love 
to the mistress, or associated with the back-stairs agent, or bribed papal authority, 
it is evident he could have no power of influencing any of those causes, and there- 
fore all he could do would be to let you know, if he could find out, how those 
secret causes were acting. But in proportion as these causes were secret it was 
more difficult for him to arrive at a knowledge of them. In these days, as is well 
stated in the question, the conduct of the Government is influenced by public 
opinion, by what passes in deliberative assemblies, and by international consider- 
ations rather than by personal caprices and passions ; and it is precisely that kind 
of considerations which an ambassador can bring under the notice and press upon 
the attention of another Government. Your ambassador can tell the minister of a 
foreign country that your interests are so and so; that the public opinion of your 
country runs in a certain direction, and has obtained a certain height; that there 
are certain things your Government can do, and certain things it cannot do; and by 
making the minister of that other country aware of what are considered the inter- 
ests of [his own country], and what is the prevalent opinion [of his own country], 
and what are the influences which control, direct, or interfere with [his own] Gov- 
ernment, he places under the consideration of the Government to which he is ac- 
credited matters which may greatly influence the conduct of that Government with 
regard to things which may involve questions of peace or war, — which at all 
events may involve questions deeply affecting the commercial interests of the 
country. 
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Let us look at some of the international questions in which the 
United States are at this moment interested. Let any one read, even 
superficially, the record of the late Monetary Conference at Paris, and 
say whether the interests of the questions there discussed can be 
best served by an occasional conference, or by the intelligent, continu- 
ous, and systematic study of competent men familiar with the wants, 
financial habits, and legislative discussions of the countries in which 
they may reside as diplomatists, and from which knowledge so ac- 
quired could be concentrated for the examination of a Secretary of 
State. Take the recent popular agitation as to a commercial treaty 
with France, and, admitting the benefit of attracting to it popular 
attention and interest, can any one doubt as to the superior advan- 
tage of the careful consideration of such a question between the 
Department of State and a fully informed diplomatic representative ? 
Come nearer home, and would it be either safe or easy to treat the 
relations between Mexico and the United States by a broken and fitful 
representation? There are the troubles on the Rio Grande: the 
protection of United States citizens from the irregularities, not to 
say oppressions, of irresponsible and desperate revolutionary factions ; 
the watchfulness over interested violation of treaty rights, such as 
have been committed in the recent effort of the province of Yeatan 
to discriminate against the exportation of hemp to this country; the 
increasing tendency of United States capital to seek employment in 
the mines and railroads of Mexico, where it needs prompter and surer 
guardianship than the embarrassed Mexican government can always 
give it; —and all this to be effected with due regard not only to the 
rights but the susceptibilities of the Mexican government and people. 

Consider the relations of this country with the South American 
Republics, — the opportunity for an ever expanding and profitable com- 
mercial intercourse, but an opportunity which needs for its proper and 
timely use a full and accurate knowledge of their governments, their 
legislation, the tempers of their public men, the peculiarities of their 
people; or the intercourse, between this country and the Asiatic 
nations, where, until they have become familiar with our ways and 
systems, we need not only diplomatic representation but the super- ' 
vision of our own laws and magistrates. And perhaps no better 
illustration of the manner in which a just and enlightened diplomacy 
can make its commercial interests the basis of a policy which shall 
advance the character and influence as well as the interests of the 
country can be found than the recent treaty with Japan, in which Mr. 
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Evarts has most successfully done two things: (1) To assert the 
right of the United States to make its own commercial interests the 
basis of an independent policy ; and (2) To relieve a proud and intelli- 
gent people from the tutelage and intermeddling superintendence 
which the joint diplomacy of Europe seemed desirous of making the 
method of their commercial relations with the Japanese. Nor has 
a better opportunity offered for a wise, conservative, and elevated 
policy,—a policy which would place the influence of the United 
States upon higher and surer grounds in the East,—than our rela- 
tions with China, especially after the sound and courageous decision 
of Mr. Justice Field; a policy which needs, above all things, diplo- 
matic ability for its execution. 

In view of such considerations it is scarcely possible to maintain 
that we do not need an efficient diplomatic service. Indeed, it is the 
truth that we need one much more efficient than we are ever likely 
to obtain. The apparent prejudice against a regular diplomatic 
service which every now and then breaks out in splenetic newspaper 
paragraphs, or “rigid economy” speeches in Congress, does not 
represent the feeling of the country. What our people want is a real 
and not a sham service. They feel towards diplomatists as they do 
towards soldiers ; they have great respect for real fighting, but have 
rather ludicrous perceptions of militia musters. The owners of the 
“ Georgia” when she was libelled at Callao and released by the prompt 
intervention of the United States minister, saving them from heavy 
loss, great inconvenience, and enormous costs, did not find the ex- 
pense of diplomatic representation even in Peru either useless or 
burdensome. And so the American people, who are not an illiberal 
people, who in fact are a people reckless of means for ends that they 
value, would never complain of the service if they understood that it 
was real service. But they wish, and it is a very reasonable wish, that 
their diplomacy should not represent old traditions, or be moulded 
into precisely the same shape that it has taken from the habits and 
fashions of other nations. They wish it to be their own. They 
wish it to be the true and genuine representation of a great and free 
nation having the ambition or vanity of no personal ruler to gratify ; 
coveting no outlying territory, straining after no “natural boundaries ;” 
conscious of a certain and massive strength that can be disturbed by 
no variations in the balance of power ; feeling no envy and fearing no 
rivalry ; secure in the enjoyment of that liberty which it knows to be 
the highest human manifestation of law ; rich in exhaustless resources 
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to which the world is welcome ; anxious only to discharge the duties 
of the position to which God has called it as the Great Neutral Power, 
not untaught by sharp experience to understand the bitterness of civil 
conflict, teaching by its influence the blessedness of free government, 
and conquering only the friendship of the nations by an active, hon- 
est, and enterprising commerce ; supported in its natural expansion by 
the strength of a government, and omnipotent for protection but power- 
less for aggression. Such a diplomacy would have, because it would 
deserve, the support and sympathy of the American people. For no 
people ought to realize more strongly the truth of what has been said 
by an eminent writer on international law: “ Modern international law 
is mostly made up of rules indebted for their existence to physical 
and social conditions which did not exist two centuries ago. At the 
present day, owing to the facilities of locomotion and to postal and 
telegraphic communication, as well as to wider moral conceptions and 
more enlightened commercial principles, the intercourse of nations 
with each other and of the citizens of one nation with those of 
another is far more noticeable and important in time of peace than 
in time of war.” ? 

One of the strongest among the many honorable claims of the pres- 
ent Administration upon the confidence of the country is that it has 
fully apprehended this position, and has endeavored in its foreign rela- 
tions to develop its consequences. Mr. Evarts has given to the work of 
his department a direction which needs only perseverance and system 
to create a fresh and vigorous diplomacy which will commend itself 
to the popular sense, because it represents the popular interests, and 
because while it has both breadth and elevation it means business.+ 
But no secretary, however able or however anxious, can with our 
short terms and constant changes effect much, unless he can estab- 
lish a system of service which shall make, with proper methods and 
competent agents, an organization which will work steadily and uni- 
formly under all administrations. To create such an organization 
three things are necessary : — 

1. The selection of missions as well as ministers, the appointment 
of consulates as well as consuls, should be left entirely with the ex- 
ecutive to whom such duty properly belongs. The Secretary of State, 
if he is fit for his great office, should be free to select the agencies 
with which he works. He knows, and he alone can know fully, what 
service he needs and where and when it can be most efficiently ren- 


! Amos’s Science of Law, p. 341. 
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dered. He wants, it must be remembered, not independent action, 
but trustworthy information and the discreet execution of instruc- 
tions. It may be for the interest of the country to spend fifty thou- 
sand dollars on a mission for three months, and it may not be worth 
while to spend five thousand for a year of routine service. The 
foreign policy of a secretary is determined by the interests of the 
country, the sentiment of the people, the legislation of Congress. 
For its character and execution he and the administration are respon- 
sible. With the details and instrumentalities of his work a parlia- 
mentary body cannot judiciously interfere. Such a body can legislate, 
but it cannot administer ; and one of the great and growing evils of 
our national legislature is that it is mistaking its functions. Nothing 
is more futile and often more ludicrous than the well-meant efforts of 
a retrenching Congress, squelching an obscure consulate here, cutting 
off a secretary of legation there, and saving, after debate that costs 
infinitely more than the reduction sought for, not one tenth of the 
sum that is “chiselled” by a shrewd “ring” out of an appropriation, 
or that is wasted on the wanderings and wonderings of an itinerant 
investigating committee. 

To place the appropriation, judiciously and liberally estimated, for 
the diplomatic service at the disposition of the secretary imposes 
upon him a much more direct responsibility than at present. So 
long as there exists a fixed schedule of diplomatic appointments with 
apparently tempting salaries already appropriated, no secretary will 
be strong enough to resist applications, independent of the opinion 
impliedly thus expressed by Congress that the appointments are nec- 
essary ; and, if the office exists and the salary is provided, if it can- 
not be filled usefully for the country, why not fill it usefully for the 
party? But when the secretary is personally responsible for the 
propriety of the mission as well as for the fitness of the minister ; 
when every dollar wasted on an idle, useless mission is taken away 
by his own act from a mission which the interests of the country and 
his own official reputation require to be efficiently filled and served, — 
it will become the direct concern of the secretary himself to suppress 
all his useless supernumeraries. The necessity of doing his work 
according to his means will be, as it always is, the surest guarantee 
of economical expenditure ; and he cannot, in his selections, dispense 
with men who can do his work promptly and efficiently. And such a 
system would relieve the service of that feature which seems most ob- 
noxious to our people, — the restriction of its honors to a small class 
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of specially trained experts. After some reflection, and not without 
some opportunity of observation, we are satisfied that the interests 
of the country are better served by the appointment — especially to 
the larger and more important missions —of men familiar with and 
eminent in its daily life. There is a freshness and directness in the 
representation of popular interests and popular feeling which com- 
pensate to a great extent for the absence of special training ; and the 
habit of change enables a secretary to select those with whom long 
political association has established that personal confidence which 
in weighty or delicate affairs is a very necessary element in the proper 
relation between a Secretary of State and his representative abroad. 

It is idle to suppose that modern facilities of communication, such 
as the telegraph, can avoid the usual deliberation of diplomatic dis- 
cussion. It would be as easy to argue a case in the Supreme Court 
by telegrams as to so conduct a negotiation. But constant and rapid 
intercourse does enable a secretary to determine more promptly and 
readily the necessity of the immediate exigency for diplomatic repre- 
sentation, and to withdraw or transfer such representation as circum- 
stances might seem to require. 

If, as public opinion would now seem to indicate, there is a dis- 
position to limit the diplomatic service to the actual necessity for 
negotiation, and to abandon the system of resident missions merely 
of courtesy and observation, some such power will have of necessity 
to be given to the secretary. For no one can say when the necessity 
of diplomatic representation will arise, and it may occur at such time 
as to render the previous authorization of Congress impossible, while 
the interests of the country might suffer by delay. Over the power 
thus given Congress would exercise that general supervision which, 
keeping clear of the details of administration, is the only safe and 
sound control that a parliamentary body can exercise. And unless 
we have so degenerated that our great public offices can no longer 
be filled by men in whose ability, integrity, and patriotism the coun- 
try can trust, it would seem that to appropriate to the Department of 
State the fund which is deemed sufficient for its administration, and 
then to hold its head responsible for its wise and faithful expendi- 
ture, would be both more effectual and more economical. 

2. The Department of State should be more perfectly organized. 
Its history has been honorable to the country; upon its reputation 
there is no speck nor stain ; its officers have discharged laborious and 
responsible duties well and faithfully, and in no department of official 
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service has: better work been done by better men. But that work has 
increased enormously. A chief of a Bureau must now be a man of 
more than usually active and persevering intelligence, if he does more 
than compass the routine business of his Bureau. And there is none 
of that interchange of service between the higher grades of the 
department and the diplomatic and consular bodies which has been 
found practically so advantageous in other foreign offices. The ap- 
pointment of consular clerks is the only, and a very distant, approach 
to this admirable system. It could and ought to be very much 
enlarged. It could not be generally applied to the greater missions, 
although Assistant-Secretaries of State have been transferred to the 
Russian and German missions with credit and honor to the country. 
But it would not be difficult, so far as secretaries of legation and 
consuls are concerned, to arrange a system of interchangeable service 
which would be equally advantageous. There is no reason why a 
chief of a Bureau should not be temporarily transferred to a secretary- 
ship or a consulate, or why a secretary or consul should not come 
back to the Department. The increased knowledge and practical 
experience would be an improvement to both, while the system of 
interchange would connect more directly and closely the home and 
foreign diplomatic service, and secure to the whole fuller information, 
more cordial sympathy, and that thorough comprehension of its vari- 
ous duties so necessary to efficient and harmonious action. 

Again, every one familiar with the work of the State Department 
knows that it is never without intricate questions requiring the care- 
ful study both of domestic and foreign law, patient investigation of 
complicated and disputed facts, close examination of treaties and pre- 
cedents,— questions upon which both time and special knowledge are 
needed to reach safe and accurate conclusions. It would be running 
no risk of error to say, without any special information, that at any 
given time there are questions of this sort pending which demand long 
and pains-taking scrutiny. Nowa Secretary of State with his duties 
as Cabinet Minister, his time necessarily given to official intercourse 
with foreign ministers, can do very little more than determine the 
general principles upon which such questions depend and their rela- 
tion to his general policy. What is needed is a class of officers far 
above the mere clerical grade in learning and ability, to whom the 
examination of such questions can be referred, and upon whose report 
the secretary can depend with sufficient confidence to act. Sucha 
report is a very different thing either from the decision which the 
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secretary may reach, or the dispatch in which he records it ; but no 
one who knows the carefulness of fact, the caution of consequence and 
inference, the clearness and precision of principle which are needed 
in the preparation of an important dispatch will deny the necessity 
of this labor or the advantage of a machinery competent to its dis- 
charge. And we believe that the experience of every secretary will 
confirm the opinion of this necessity. 

Another want of the State Department is a permanent assistant- 
secretary. It is only natural and proper that one of the assistant- 
secretaries should come and go with the secretary; he needs such 
a confidential assistant in what may be called the politics of the de- 
partment. But the fact that the first assistant-secretary does come 
and go with the secretary cuts off the continuity of information which 
is needed. One permanent assistant has been found necessary in 
every department of foreign affairs, and the necessity is obvious to 
preserve the thread of negotiation which, as our own records prove, 
often run through more than one term of office. The Department 
has not perhaps suffered as much inconvenience as was probable 
from this want, owing to the very exceptional circumstance that the 
present accomplished first assistant-secretary was for eighteen years 
in office under a former secretary, and that the department possessed 
in the person of Mr. Hunter, the second assistant, an officer who 
for fifty years had devgted himself to this service, who is a living 
record of the diplomatic traditions of the Government, and whose 
ability and virtues afford an admirable demonstration of what might 
be effected for the character and interests of the country by a good 
civil service. 

3. The consular system ought to be improved and extended. It 
has been greatly improved ; and fortunately it is not only a self-support- 
ing system, but to a large extent provides the means for its own exten- 
sion. Under the direction and encouragement of the present secretary, 
the consular correspondence is becoming every day more valuable as 
a means of useful practical information to the enterprise and industry 
of the country. There is a substantial difference between diplomatic 
and consular functions; but the difference is not so great as it was, and 
the British custom of combining the two offices of chargé d'affaires 
and consul-general,—as they do in some of the South American 
States — might be imitated even in our representation in the smaller 
European States without disadvantage. But the service ought to be 
made permanent, and promotion certain when deserved. The duties 
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they have to discharge are important, and come directly home to 
innumerable interests, not in the discussion of rights and principles, 
but in the application of positive, practical laws to individuals ; and 
there are no duties, the easy and comfortable discharge of which are 
more affected by the personal character and intelligence of the officer, 
and the confidence which he may inspire in the local authorities with 
whom he deals. His consequence, or rather his consideration as a 
representative, should always be maintained by the Government ; and 
every consul should be an adequately salaried officer, and forbidden 
to engage actively in trade. The vigor and supremacy of British 
commerce have, in no small measure, been directed and maintained 
by the British consuls. No one who has had the opportunity has 
failed to observe the superiority which they claim, and the care with 
which the Government supports their importance ; nor can it be denied 
that, especially in the East and in the South American Republics, they 
enjoy larger consideration and influence than the consular representa- 
tives of other powers. Lord Palmerston is credited with saying that 
while he might sometimes neglect to read a diplomatic dispatch, he 
never failed to read the consular correspondence. 

Our consular system has in it the elements of a strong, healthy life, 
and would need very little to make it perfect. The rigid requirement 
of proper qualifications, the judicious but moderate increase in the 
number of consulates, the location of consulate-generals in refer- 
ence to the natural centres of trade rather than in deference to politi- 
cal importance, and a direct and active supervision by the Department 
of the practical discharge of its duties would add greatly to the effi- 
ciency of what is now felt and admitted to be an honorable and use- 
ful branch of the public service. And perhaps the necessary super- 
vision would be best secured by a more systematic construction of 
consular districts, giving a consul-general to each district, relieving 
him of consular duties at his place of residence, and making him with 
increased powers of supervision the superintending officer of the dis- 
trict. For example; both Odessaand Halifax are centres of natural 
consular districts, the interests of which could be better attended to 
there than at St. Petersburgh or Montreal. 

But if, as is most desirable, the commercial and industrial connection 
between the United States and the countries of Central and South 
America is to be closer, we would suggest one modification of the 
consular system in those States. Of course, there can be no question 
that all independent nations are equal before the law, and that there is 
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no right which we possess which is not equally a right of Venezuela, 
or Bolivia, or Mexico. But the administration of law and government 
in these countries is, in many and important respects, different from 
ours, — so different that in many cases, where the interests of our 
citizens are concerned, the methods and proceedings have occasioned 
dissatisfaction and complaint. The result of this, combined with the 
financial troubles of these States, has been that claims remain a long 
time unsettled, claimants become impatient, their claims grow large 
enough to be influential at home, Governments interfere, and a fleet 
appears in a Central or South American harbor, or a commission is 
appointed with a half century of old claims to settle which has not 
the means of satisfactory investigation, and strikes a doubtful average 
upon imperfect and often untrustworthy testimony. Would it not be 
better, more satisfactory to all parties, infinitely more convenient and 
comfortable, for the Governments to provide that in future all such 
cases should go for investigation at least to a mixed tribunal, of which 
one of our consuls — the consul-general if there is one — should be a 
member? This would allow the testimony to be taken at the time; 
such a joint tribunal would desire methods free from the objections 
of present local administration; the awards would in most cases be 
satisfactory ; and if final reference to the Governments became neces- 
sary, they would be enabled to act with full knowledge and carefully 
taken testimony. This would in fact be only a commission, brought 
some degrees nearer to the cases it tries ; and there is nothing in such 
an arrangement which would imply superiority, and there is no reason 
why it could not be asked and obtained in a spirit both amicable and 
honorable to all concerned. It would only be going back to the origi- 
nal object of the institution of consulates ; for there can be little doubt 
that consuls in their first creation were judges in certain ports of the 
interests which the maritime customs of that early day regulated 
between the trading foreigner and the native merchant, or municipal 
authority. And without straying into the paths of speculative discus- 
sion, it may be added that this method of mixed tribunals is really a 
practical step towards that recognition of common legal obligations, 
and their enforcement by magistrates of international authority, 
which the more hopeful school of modern jurists declare will be in its 
full and final accomplishment the crowning glory of international 
law. 

It would perhaps be only tedious to the general reader to discuss 
the details of this subject, and the object of this paper was rather the 
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suggestion of general principles than special means. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that our people do not take a just pride in the 
administration of their foreign affairs. They have no desire to play 
a less part in the history of the world than Providence has assigned 
them, and they have no intention to play that part badly or meanly. 
They know their own value ; and if they can be freed from the bitter- 
ness and unrest with which the cruel selfishness of political parties is 
poisoning the natural current of their lives, they will vindicate in 
its fullest accomplishment the prophecy of Mr. Evarts ; and in his lan- 
guage, with its happy transposition of familiar words, “this great peo- 
ple will put on its native hue of resolution and address itself to 
enterprises of great pith and moment,” — enterprises to which his posi- 
tion, his patriotism, and his ability command and enable him, in the 


formula of his department, to put his hand and seal. 
Ws. Henry TRESCOT. 


























RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS. 


6 leew original publication of this important work ! marked an era in 

the study and exposition of the Aristotelian philosophy, although 
Dr. Grote’s conclusions did not command universal assent. It was seen, 
however, how deep and profound was the lore which the historian of 
Greece brought to bear upon his task, while the work also demon- 
strated the acuteness and great receptivity of his intellect in grap- 
pling with the subtile questions which a study of Aristotle involves. 
Had he lived to fulfil completely his intentions with regard to the 
great Greek philosopher, we should have witnessed a service paid to 
the founder of a system in many respects unparalleled. As it is, 
Aristotle is here expounded in such a manner that those who are 
inexpert in his philosophy may become thoroughly versed in its 
method and in its details. The learned editors of this work — Dr. 
Alexander Bain and Mr. Croom Robertson— observe that in 1856 
Dr. Grote, having completed his History of Greece, “promised to 
follow out in a separate work that speculative movement of the fourth 
century, B.c., which upheld the supremacy of the Hellenic intellect 
long after the decline of Hellenic liberty. He had traced the begin- 
nings of the movement in the famous chapter on Socrates, but to do 
justice to its chief heroes— Plato and Aristotle — proved to be im- 
possible within the limits of the History. When, however, the prom- 
ised work appeared, after nine laborious years, it was found to compass 
only Plato and the other immediate companions of Socrates, leaving 
a full half of the appointed task unperformed. Mr. Grote had already 
passed his seventieth year, but saw in this only a reason for turning, 
without a moment’s pause, to the arduous labor still before him.” 
This instance of intellectual application on the part of one who had 
already passed the allotted span of human life is perhaps unexam- 
pled. He carried his study so far as to deal with the Life of Aris- 


1 Aristotle. By George Grote, F.R.S., D.C.L., etc. Second Edition with Additions. 
London: John Murray. 
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totle, the Aristotelian Canon Categoriz, De Interpretatione, Analytica 
Priora, Analytica Posteriora, Topica, Sophistici Elenchi, Physica and 
Metaphysica, and De Anima, etc., — which were arranged by the edi- 
tors into twelve chapters. There was also a long Appendix, consist- 
ing of several very important sections, all written subsequently to the 
year 1865, and having a bearing upon the author’s general design. 
The first section, concerned with ancient theories of Universals, col- 
lects together all the chief references to the doctrine of Realism in 
Plato, and exhibits the directly antagonistic position taken up by Aris- 
totle towards his master. In the second section, besides a statement 
of Aristotle’s doctrine of First Principles, there is a critical examina- 
tion of Sir William Hamilton’s views on Aristotle. The Scotch phi- 
losopher having claimed the Greek as a supporter of his Philosophy 
of Common Sense, Mr. Grote very trenchantly criticises this claim, 
and exposes the baseless authority of Common Sense. Among the 
other sections of the Appendix are two separate accounts of Epicu- 
rus and the Stoics, the latter being merely fragmentary. With regard 
to this sketch, the editors remark : “ Since it formed part of his entire 
design to add to the treatment of Aristotle a full exposition, both of 
Stoic and Epicurean doctrines, considered as the outgrowth of the 
Cynic and Cyrenaic theories already handled at the end of the ‘ Plato,’ 
the two fragments may not unfitly close the present work.” So much 
as regards the original issue of a work which is most justly claimed 
as a very important contribution to the history of ancient thought. 
The second edition is a reprint of the first, with the addition of two 
important essays on the Ethics and Politics of Aristotle, which were 
found among the author’s posthumous papers, and which will be read 
with as keen a relish as any thing which proceeded from the writer’s 
pen. They would have been included in the first edition of the work 
had they been discovered in time. The essays embody Mr. Grote’s 
matured views upon the Ethics and the Politics, and are the last fruit 
from the great Aristotelian tree. The essay on the Ethics treats of 
Happiness and Virtue; while that on the Politics, which must be 
studied in connection with it, “is remarkable for the insight which it 
affords us into the most consummate political ideal of the ancient 
world.” We must now content ourselves by leaving this invaluable 
work with our readers. It is an enduring monument of the author’s 
labor and devotion, revealing at once his quickness of apprehension, 
his intrepid intellect, and his profound knowledge of Aristotle and his 


philosophy. 
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In “Pen Sketches by a Vanished Hand,” from the papers of the 
late Mortimer Collins, edited by Tom Taylor, with Notes by the edi- 
tor and Mrs. Collins (Bently & Son), we have the gold-dust from the 
mind of a man who turned out from the factory of his brain some fifty 
volumes in the course of eight years. The brief articles contributed 
by many writers to newspapers and magazines, in the intervals of 
more serious literary occupation, are certainly not worth publishing ; 
but in the case of Mortimer Collins it is wholly different. In these 
sketches we very frequently see him at his best, scattering his wealth 
of classical and other knowledge about him on every hand, and revel- 
ling in the contemplation of Nature. Mortimer Collins was too clever 
a man to take first grade in any one field of effort. There are pas- 
sages in his novels which have rarely been surpassed by any living 
writer, and yet he had not the secret of popular success as a novelist. 
On the other hand, he wrote lines occasionally of which no living 
poet need be ashamed, and yet we cannot class him with our best 
poets. It would be difficult to point to the reasons for his failure to 
take a higher rank in literature. He was of an aggressive type, yet 
lacked concentration for long enterprises. His brilliancy was observ- 
able in flashes,—it was not a steady flame. But he had a strong 
power of satire, as amply proved by his lines on the Positivists, from 
which we quote two of the best stanzas : — 

“ There was an ape in the days that were earliest ; 
Centuries passed, and his hair became curliest ; 


Centuries more gave a thumb to his wrist, — 
Then he was MAN, —and a Positivist. 


If you are pious (mild form of insanity), 

Bow down and worship the mass of humanity. 
Other religions are buried in mists, 

We’re our own gods, say the Positivists.” 

The character of our deceased author (who was well known to the 
present writer) has been well described in these few words: “ He was 
a man who in an unconventional way deeply believed in God, and 
strove to do his duty honestly and punctually by his employers, loving 
his family and friends; variously accomplished, happy under hard 
labor, and helpful to all he could help by word or deed.” In politics 
he was a stanch Conservative, but he admired Mr. Gladstone as a man 
of letters, having, in common with that distinguished statesman, a 
thorough acquaintance with Greek literature. Visitors to Mortimer 
Collins’s little rural retreat in Berkshire never had to re-echo Byron’s 
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complaint of the author who was all author, for he was ready to dis- 
cuss all questions and to enter into all pursuits. He had something 
of Thoreau’s fondness for the animal creation, and made pets of the 
feathered tribes in his neighborhood. He was up early feeding his 
pigeons, yet midnight found him busy in his study, for he could do 
with much less than the average amount of sleep. “Whether he 
made the most of his power is doubtful. He certainly made no 
attempt to reserve it. Both physical and mental strength were ex- 
travagantly wasted. He would never take the trouble to alter or 
polish any thing he had written, because, he said, it was less trouble 
to write something fresh. He seldom made memoranda or notes for 
his literary work, but carried all in his brain.” With James Han- 
nay he was one of the prominent wits of Bohemia, and at a later 
date he was one of the chief contributors to “ The Owl,” a satiri- 
cal Parliamentary journal. He was full of bonhomie, and loved a 
good dinner, as the thousand and one references in his novels to the 
joys of the table prove. Mr. R. H. Horne, the author of “Orion,” 
said Collins reminded him of “one of the Homeric heroes, who had 
just put off his armor and was thinking of his oxen at the plough or 
his golden cornfields.” He had little thought for fame as fame ; but 
he knew the value of it in a commercial sense, and he was only just 
beginning to obtain wide recognition at the time of his death. We 
have mentioned some of his chief pleasures ; but for the dinner par- 
ties, balls, and garden parties that the minor county magnates give 
he had no taste. As he himself observed, “I would rather, like 
Charles Fox, sit with my back to a haystack on a summer afternoon, 
reading the ‘Prometheus Bound’ of A®schylus, and watching the 
blackbirds eat my cherries.” We must now part from these memo- 
rial volumes. The reader will find in the desultory papers by Morti- 
mer Collins much to interest him, and much to throw light upon the 
character of the man. He cannot rise from their perusal without 
having his respect for the talents and the personality of the author 
considerably heightened. 

Under the imposing title of “ England, its People, Polity, and Pur- 
suits” (Cassell, Petter, & Galpin), Mr. T. H. S. Escott has endeav- 
ored to present us with a comprehensive survey of the life and 
activities of England at the present day. Of much of Mr. Escott’s 
work we entertain a high opinion, but some portions of it appear to 
be inadequate and superficial, This is no doubt owing to the large- 
ness of the subject, which cannot be grasped in all its bearings and 
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fulness by one man, or even half-a-dozen men. The author himself 
has felt that there were certain branches of English polity which nat- 
urally demand a broader and deeper treatment than he could give to 
them, and in these matters he has wisely sought the aid of specialists. 
For example, he states that the chapter on Commercial and Finan- 
cial England is the work of Mr. J. Scott Henderson ; that on Crimi- 
nal England is by Major Arthur Griffiths, Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Prisons ; the chapter on the Law Courts has been contributed by Mr. 
W. D. I. Foulks, Barrister-at-law of the Inner Temple; the Review of 
Modern Philosophical Thought is from the competent pen of Mr. W. L. 
Courtney, Fellow and Lecturer of New College, Oxford ; while in the 
chapter on the Services he has been largely assisted in the naval por- 
tion by Captain Cyprian A. G. Bridge, R. N. In political and social 
matters Mr. Escott has an obvious leaning to “the powers that be,” 
on the principle enunciated by Pope, that “ whatever is, is right.” 
He is no violent innovator or supporter of radical changes in the 
Constitution, and sometimes we could wish that he were a little more 
friendly in his remarks upon the lower classes. It is strange that he 
should not have taken account of the Universities, so important a fea- 
ture of English life, when we remember the part they play in mould- 
ing the character and opinions of most of our public men. Perhaps 
the least satisfactory section in this large and important work is that 
devoted to literature. Mr. Escott’s judgments need considerable 
revision. He brings into undue prominence the names of writers 
who have added very little of permanent worth or value to our litera- 
ture, while the claims of others far more deserving of mention are 
altogether ignored. Such a subject, if dealt with at all, is entitled to 
fuller treatment than it receives here. We would close this notice, 
however, by observing that there is an immense mass of valuable 
material in these two handsome volumes ; and if in some respects it 
might have been better handled, on the whole Mr. Escott deserves 
great credit for what he has actually accomplished. 

Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, who is very favorably known on 
this side the Atlantic for his able criticisms upon the Victorian poets, 
has just published in England a volume entitled “ Lyrics and Idylls, 
with other Poems” (C. Kegan Paul & Co.). The work is compiled 
from the latest American editions of the author’s volumes ; and, at 
the publisher’s request, Mr. Stedman has selected for this edition 
those poems which he desires to set before the English public. 
The combination of the poetical with the critical faculty in a high 
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degree is very rare, though we have a living example of this felicitous 
union in the person of Mr. Matthew Arnold. We may at once admit 
that Mr. Stedman has made good his claim to a high share of regard 
in this respect, though as a poet there is some difficulty in classifying 
him. He has an evident love of Nature and no small power over 
human emotions, but we could desire more spontaneity in his method. 
His verses give us the impression that the critic has had a considera- 
ble hand in moulding them; and however valuable this aid may be in 
securing correctness, it is apt to interfere somewhat with warmth, 
light, and color, — those free characteristics of the true poet. Still, 
many of these poems demand recognition for their originality of con- 
ception and execution. That in memory of Hawthorne not only 
shows great susceptibility to the salient points of that remarkable 
writer's genius, but proves that he has become thoroughly en rapport 
with the spirit of the man. There are many lines in this poem well 
worth remembering. Mr. Stedman can also discourse sweet music, 
as his stanzas on the heliotrope unquestionably testify. In what we 
should call his patriotic verse the author is very spirited. This vol- 
ume has given us unfeigned pleasure in its perusal; it is the excur- 
sion of a gifted man into the field of poesy, and the flowers gathered 
have both beauty and freshness. 




















CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


I. Freeman’s Historical Essays. 
II. Townsend’s Art of Speech. 


I. 


ie is a fair question to ask of any author, what public he had in mind 

in writing his book. Only when that question is answered can 
criticism be fairly applied to it. Now in the volume before us,} 
the third series of Mr. Freeman’s Historical Essays, we find it im- 
possible to imagine an audience to which it would be especially 
adapted. Is it intended for the general reader? Then perhaps we 
may understand the straining after the picturesque and striking in 
expression ; but in that case why this mass of learned allusion, which 
none but a scholar can be expected to follow? It is as if the author 
were incapable of a direct statement. Nothing happens at a given 
time, but at the time of something else, with which it may have no 
connection. Not a sentence that must not explain itself by reference 
to a series of events which, the more obscure they are, seem the more 
to recommend themselves to the author. For instance, the Emperor 
of Austria is called within a few lines by two other such suggestive 
titles as “ Austrian Arch-duke and Hungarian King” and “ Apostolic 
King,” and that in connections where these peculiar elements of his 
sovereignty were matters of no importance whatever, and where 
nothing showed that he was the person referred to. No doubt this 
displays in a ponderous and knock-down sort of fashion the great 
information of the writer ; but the average educated man would find 
himself soon in a mingled state of despair and disgust, and would 
probably throw aside the book altogether. 

If, on the other hand, the historical scholar is the person here 
addressed, he must feel himself still more deeply disappointed and 
offended. What he wants is either exact information or fruitful sug- 
gestion, and he objects to a form of presentation which forces him to 
put himself through a continual examination in his knowledge of 


1 Historical Essays, by Edward A. Freeman. Third Series, London: Macmillan & Co. 
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obscure facts in universal history. If, as the reward of success in his 
endeavor to keep the frail thread of this labyrinth in his hand, he 
were to find helpful direction in new ways of thought and inquiry 
he might be content ; but in this expectation, too, he would be dis- 
appointed. His feeling would be that of having spent some time with 
a man of great learning, who had been doing his best to cover up 
solid treasures of thought with a veil of speculation and elaboration, 
until the final picture was a haze of color in which all outlines were 
effaced. 

Passing now from the method to the matter, we find here eleven 
longer and four shorter essays, the latter appended as a sort of com- 
mentary to certain of the longer ones to explain some subject alluded 
toin them. All of these have appeared before in various periodicals, 
at dates ranging from 1855 to 1879, and have undergone such changes 
of revision and concentration as would serve to throw them into a 
more or less connected whole. The thread of this connection exists 
both in space and time. The period and the territories here treated 
of both partake of the nature of a borderland, or to use Mr. Freeman’s 
endlessly repeated phrase a “ march-land.” It is the period lying 
between the great Roman dominion on the one hand and the new 
Germanic kingdoms on the other. In the same way the territory is 
that involved in the struggles of Roman and German, Latin Church 
and Greek Church, Slave and Mongol, Christian and Saracen. It 
will be seen that such a subject presents the inevitable temptation 
to treat it by the method of contrasts, —a method undoubtedly one 
of the most vivid and picturesque in narrative writing. Yet the ef- 
fect of these endless contrasts and comparisons is to break the unity 
of history and to blunt the keenness of its own edge. If the ter- 
ritories here treated of will bear grouping at all, we might describe 
them as the valleys of the Rhine and Danube, the latter including 
those of the Drave and Save, and such points of the Mediterranean 
shore as have most distinctly a border character, — Ravenna, Dal- 
matia, Sicily, Athens. 

Two essays, entitled “First impressions of Rome” and “ First 
impressions of Athens,” strike us as being any thing but first impres- 
sions,— rather the overflow of wide reading and long reflection, 
though there is just enough of reference to personal observation to 
justify the title. -The conclusion of the former is that the causes 
which led to the “ cecumenical” importance of Rome have now passed 
away, and that therefore there is no more room in the world for the 
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universal dominion of a Roman Pontiff than of a Roman Emperor, — 
an optimistic conclusion which we would gladly follow, if all signs of 
the times did not seem to us to point the other way. 

Two other essays deal with the fortunes of two great outposts of 
Roman civilization, Ravenna and Treves. Each of these is a sketch 
of the development of the city, politically and architecturally, from its 
foundation down through the period of its great influence to its decay. 
The notice of Treves is founded upon three local histories which 
appeared between 1845 and 1859, and upon the personal observation 
of the writer. That of Ravenna is at the same time a treatise on the 
Gothic dominion in Italy and the character of Theodoric especially. 
In dealing with the Byzantine empire Mr. Freeman is moved to great 
enthusiasm, and seeks to inspire the same in his readers, for the part 
played in history during the centuries from the eighth to the thirteenth 
by the power which had its seat at Constantinople. We confess to 
being left entirely cold by the effort. An empire whose record for five 
centuries is that of a mere struggle for existence, which contributed 
practically nothing to the progress of the race, which failed utterly in 
its mission as the advanced guard of Christianity, could hardly rouse 
enthusiasm in any one who believed that a live dog was better than a 
dead lion. The fact that the name and tradition of Rome were pre- 
served in their outward forms while new powers were assailing them 
on every hand may arouse our sympathy, but can hardly blind our 
eyes to the far greater interest of young and sturdy nationalities, 
developing steadily into self-consciousness and therefore into power. 
What to our own mind would go further than any thing else to explain 
philosophically the longevity of the Lower Empire — the magnificent 
commercial and strategic situation of Constantinople— is passed 
over with scarce a notice in oft-repeated raptures over the might of 
the ancient Roman name. 

Three essays on “ Race and Language,” “Medizval and Modern 
Greece,” and “The Southern Slaves” bring our author into his 
favorite field, the “ Eastern Question.” The object of the first of 
these is to show by elaborate argument that language is the only 
practicable test of the unity of a nation. Not that language proves 
purity of race, since one race might adopt the language of another ; nor 
does purity of race prove community of blood, since the principle of 
adoption has weakened the continuity of descent: but language does 
in the common understanding bind men into great groups, which then 
appear as political entities. An exception to this, used with some 
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adroitness by Mr. Freeman to prove the rule (the Swiss Confederation), 
suggests a singular omission, — the power of physical circumstances to 
create a national feeling. The men of the Alps, whether they speak 
French, German, Italian, or neither, are Swiss; yet Mr. Freeman 
does not dwell upon this fact. He calls the Swiss an “ artificial 
nation,” as if centuries of a common effort did not bind men with as 
close a tie as community of language. The burden of the whole 
argument comes out at the end,— that between the Slave of Russia 
and the Slave of the Southeastern land there is “a flow of natural 
and generous feeling ” which ought to count for much in the solution 
of the momentous Eastern Question. “The Southern Slaves,” dealing 
especially with Bulgaria, was written in 1877, before the establishment 
of the province of Bulgaria on a freer footing: a note urges the 
Powers of Europe to go on in the work of delivering the Christian 
provinces from the rule of the Turks. “Medizval and Modern 
Greece” is an essay made up of materials composed in 1856, 1864, 
and 1878. It is mainly a review of Finlay, and has an argument 
similar to that of the related essays ; namely, that Greece should be 
given more ferritory as the condition of self-elevation and effectual 
resistance to oppression. 

“ Sicilian Cycles” and “The Normans at Palermo,” both of recent 
composition, deal with another phase of the problem of races; they 
describe a condition of things in which the position of Christian and 
Mussulman in the Eastern provinces is reversed, and which furnishes 
to the author the opportunity for a conclusion that the two faiths may 
continue side by side, provided they are under the just control of a 
common master, who shall not be a bigoted follower of either. This 
last seems to us one of the most interesting of the series. 


II. 


Tuis first volume of Dr. Townsend’s “ Art of Speech”? is a very 
good little book. In very small compass it collects a number of excel- 
-Jent rules and pertinent illustrations which cannot fail to be of service 
to the student. Not the least of its merits is its brevity. Brevity is, 
of course, an advantage so far as it has to do with the rules ; and it is 
well, too, that the historical part is not spun out. Dr. Townsend's 
analysis of what has been done in the science of linguistics is very 


1 The Art of Speech. In two volumes. I. Studies in Poetry and Prose. By L. T. 
Townsend, D.D., Professor in Boston University, Author of “Credo,” etc. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1880 
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good, and a vast amount of information has been condensed into a 
few pages. Nevertheless, there are a few sentences that might leave a 
false impression on the student. For instance, it is hardly exact to 
say (p. 11) that Leibnitz “ introduced the world to the modern science 
of language.” The debt which Philology owes that wonderful man is 
indeed great, but more for his interest in the subject than for actual 
establishment of the science. Halhed, too, hardly deserves to be 
mentioned along with Bopp, Grimm, and the other early workers. 

In the chapter on the history of speech the author follows the 
recognized authorities, and gives his views very clearly. In discuss- 
ing the origin of speech, after stating the different theories, he goes 
on to say: “The original tongue with which the first man was en- 
dowed was bequeathed to his descendants, and was the only speech 
known on earth until within a few thousand years. Time enough has 
elapsed since the dawn of history to account for the differences found 
in Aryan speech, but not enough to account for the differences exist- 
ing between the Aryan and either the Semitic or the Allophylian 
tongues. It follows, therefore, that resort must be had to a whole- 
sale rejection, or reconstruction, of the generally received chronology ; 
or else there must be found some direct agency which, in compara- 
tively recent times, has wrought sudden and radical changes in human 
speech. In the only history extant upon this subject is the record 
of an event which answers all the conditions demanded by the facts 
in the case. It took place within a few thousand years ; it was sud- 
den and violent, shattering through a modification of the vocal organs.” 
It was, in short, the confusion of speech after the building of the 
Tower of Babel.! This hypothesis is not one that can be commended, 
because it is wholly unscientific and uncalled for. In the first place, 
are the differences between, say, the Aryan languages and those of 
the North American Indians to be accounted for by differences of the 
vocal organs? Is there any reason to suppose that the old mound- 
builders once spoke the same language as the early Egyptians or the 
native races of Australia? Can we say with any confidence that 
within a few thousand years the native inhabitants of Spain, the hairy 
men of Japan, the native tribes of East India, the Etruscans, and the 
African negroes were all of one race and spoke the same tongue? 
Fortunately linguistics does not stand alone, and Dr. Townsend’s 
theory is supported neither by the authority of the leading men in 


1 For a brief discussion of this myth see Benfey, “ Geschichte der, Sprachwissenschaft,” 
pp. 26-33. 
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this science, nor by the application of other tests. In a word, this 
hypothesis is a curious instance of the survival to this late day of the 
same spirit that led to the assertion that there were but eighty-two 
languages in the world, because eighty-two disciples were sent out to 
preach the gospel ! 

Dr. Townsend says a good many sensible things when he comes 
to speaking of the English language. There are, however, a few 
slight matters in which he is open to criticism. He says (p. 41), 
“Nouns, with scarcely an effort, become verbs: ‘When the first sin 
volcanoes ;’ ... ‘please spoon my coffee.” These surely would 
serve better as examples of phrases to be avoided. On the same 
page he says, “ Nouns, also, are easily converted into participles: . . . 
gadding, etc.” Is gadding any thing but the present participle of the 
verb fo gad? We agree, however, with Dr. Townsend (p. 42) that 
“it is a linguistic barbarism to present an English-speaking people, 
at a public dinner, with a bill of fare from which one is forced to read, 
. + . Casseroles a la Pompadour for soup.” French-speaking people 
would probably, under these circumstances, maltreat the waiter. 

Is it exact, as is done (p. 44), to call /ove-child a French word ? 
Is one quite justified in saying that “ o/d, elder, eldest have yielded to 
old, older, oldest ; late, latter, last to laté, later, latest ; near, nigh, next 
to near, nearer, nearest” ? When was nigh the comparative of near? 
Are not the phrases /ast week and next week still in current use? 
Does not one still say, “he was the /as¢ to arrive”? The author 
quotes both /atter and /ast on p. 112. To add to the statement 
above-quoted that “dad, good, though irregular in many of the most 
finished languages, will ultimately adopt the regular formations,” and 
to say, on the same page (56) that “dackwards and forwards will soon 
be dismissed, or give place to dackwardly and forwardly,” are exam- 
ples of hasty speech, and are sufficiently answered by what the author 
himself says in his fourth chapter on diction and idiom. 

In this chapter Dr. Townsend goes further than many will consent 
to follow him, although they will feel that he is erring in a good 
cause. “Were Americans as loyal as Germans,” he remarks (p. 73), 
“they would say . . . water-stuff instead of hydrogen, sour stuff in- 
stead of oxygen, .. . middle life instead of mesozoic,” etc. The ques- 
tion of comparative loyalty, one would think, has but little to do with 
the matter, which is one of practical convenience. At times it would 
be confusing to speak of the middle life period when mesozoic period 
will do, and it is a writer’s or speaker’s first duty to avoid ambiguity. 
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On page 75 we have a list of words which, Dr. Townsend tells us, 
“neither law nor reason does not allow to have at least equal rank 
with their foreign competitors.” Several of them have indisputable 
right of citizenship, as outdo (excel), outbreak (eruption), outcast 
(degraded), outlay (expenditure), out/ine (delineation), and, in their 
proper places, certain others ; but one cannot be so positive about the 
again-bite of inevit. Possibly, if the author uses this phrase in a ser- 
mon or address he will see in the amazed, and perhaps amused, faces 
of his hearers a good reason for clinging to more usual forms of 
expression. 

On the next page we find Henry Newman mentioned ; this might 
puzzle a reader who was unfamiliar with John Henry Newman. In 
the next paragraph it is asserted that “ several of the laws of language 
call for the restoration of certain idiomatic phrasings which have fal- 
len into practical disuse. For illustration: ‘Did you ring?’ (indefi- 
nite) should give place to ‘Did you belP?’ (definite) ; and ‘It blows’ 
(indefinite) to ‘It winds’ (definite).” Besides the impossibility of ever 
making such a change as this, and the inaccuracy of saying it would 
be a restoration of an old expression, there would be no gain in sub- 
stituting a phrase that means “to bellow” for one that is exact; and 
the second change would be simply pedantic, and does not need a 
moment’s thought. 

On page 139, the sentence “ We have met the enemy and they are 
ours” is called “ General Grant’s announcement.” Is this part of the 
Grant “boom”? It should, of course, be credited to Commodore 
Perry. | 

On page 106, the expressions ad rather and had better are called 
incorrect. They are perfectly correct ; Aad in these phrases is sub- 
junctive, and means “ would have.” The phrases are old, being found 
in Chaucer, and even earlier; in Shakspeare and Milton, as well as 
in a vast number of later writers. The alleged correction is wholly 
against the spirit of the language and without a shadow of reason, as 
students of the language should know. 

All of these mistakes are slight, and many of them are but the 
result of what we may, with all respect, call Dr. Townsend’s hobby ; 
but it is a hobby which, when ridden with a curb, is pretty sure to 
take its rider in the right direction. They could all be corrected 
without difficulty. They do not seriously mar, or, to use the infelic- 
itous word we find on page 29, they do not antagonize, the real merit 
of the book, which is its earnest and forcible appeal in behalf of sim- 
plicity and clearness. 
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When there are so many examples about us of bad English, a man 
who raises his voice against it, as Dr. Townsend has here done, de- 
serves success ; and we cannot close without commending the gen- 
eral tone and execution of his handy little volume. It cannot fail to 
do good. The author has put his wide reading to a very useful ser- 
vice ; and, in pointing out what seem to be mistakes, it is hoped that 
the way is shown in which, in some slight degree, the value of the 
manual may be augmented. It would also be well to correct the few 
misprints of proper names on pages I1 and 131. 
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